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PIPEOLOGY 


Away back, somewhere, 
this fellow’s Ssreat-sgrand- 
dad discovered the corn- 
cob jimmy pipe. He cut 
a fat cobin half and dug + 
out the soft dry centre. 
Then he bored a hole at 
the side close to the bot- 
tom, jammed in a short 
reed stem—and went toit! 


Prince Albert hits the pal- 
ate just as bully fine in the 
lowly corncob as in the 
costliest meerschaum. It 
isn’t the pipe that makes 
the real smoke, §gentle- 
men, it’s the tobacco ! 











“Here’s a hunch: 
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the national joy smoke 


R. J. REYNOLDS aw co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


Say, start to gallop while the goin’s good ! 
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Marion 
Model 37-A 
30-40 H.P. 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED—$1475 


Disco Self-Starter 
Prest-O-Lite Tank 
Warner Speedometer 
Center Control 

Deep Upholstering 


Dynamo Electric Lighting System 

Q. D. Demountable Rims, One Extra 
Ventilating Plate Glass Windshield 
Brewster Green or Deep Wine Color 
Mohair Top, Boot, Storm Curtains 


80-Hour Storage Battery 
Nickel-Plated Trimmings 
Concealed Tool Boxes 

Tire Irons, Tools, Tire Kit 
112-Inch Wheelbase 


The Men Behind the Marion 
Are Men Who Have Done Big Things 


HEY have contributed largely 

yes, very largely—to the success- 

ful building of eleven big strong 
automobile companies. Today the ear- 
marks of their energy and ability stand 
out conspicuously in many of America’s 
most noted cars. 


They have now pinned their faith to the Marion. 
They have banded together here in the greatly ex- 
panded Marion Company, with the avowed determi- 
nation to make the Marion 37-A the greatest motcr 
car value of the year. 


The spirit of the Marion organization is genuinely 
cooperative. Every executive is a partner and is 
drawing only a living salary. In other words—every 
mother’s son of them is staking his money, his time, 
his experience, his brains and his reputation upon the 
definite success of this car. 


Moreover, they are winning. In fact they have 
won. ‘Their car is here now! 


, You no longer need 
Imagine’ nor guess’. 


You can see for yourself 
what wonderful results have come from the unified 
determination of such a body of real workers. 


The “proof of the pudding is in the eating’ and 
this car shows for itself. Look at it. Measure it. Feel 
of it. Ride in it—and you will find that its every line, 
its tone and refinement reflect the genius of an able 
engineer, and that the workmanship and finish prove 
the builder's wonderful attention to detail. 


The high quality of materials used throughout, the 
generous proportions of the car as a whole—and the 
Price—reflect the policy of a company which is build- 
ing for the future as well as for to-day, and is deter- 


To automobile dealers we offer the fairest sales agreement ever written. 


mined to give every patron’ the fullest measure of 
real value. 

You can boast of owning a Marion car. Its style 
and beauty give it distinction. Park it beside cars 
of the highest price and class and you will be proud 
of your Marion. Quality is apparent in every line. 
lt is a car remembered at sight. In the complete- 
ness of its equipment, its grace and dignity, the 
beauty of its finish, and its strength and durability, 
it is a car which justifies every promise which we 
make to you. 


Not an item of motor car equipment has been 
omitted. “lhe Marion 37-A is absolutely complete. 
You have the most successful gas self-starter. “he 
dynamo electric lighting system enables you to light 
all five lamps from the seat and gives you a keen, 
penetrating light. Windshield and top protect you 
against inclement weather. Demountable rims 
make tire changes easy. All these and more are 
regular equipment. ‘There are many other conve- 
niences which add to your comfort and the charm of 





| Important Features Marion 37-A 


MOTOR—30-40 horsepower, four cylinders, long stroke 
cast in pairs, bore and stroke 4x5 inches; large valves, 
valve springs enclosed; automatic carburetor; dual igni 
tion, magneto and batteries; water-cooling; 3-point sus- 
pension; constant level oiling system (circulating 


DRIVING MECHANISM—Cone clutch, spring insert 
to give gradual engagement. Drive by shaft, enclosed 
in torsion tube. Selective sliding gear transmission lo 
cated on rear axle, directly connected with bevel gear 
differential and axle shafts. Three speeds forward. 
CHASSIS—Pressed steel frame, wide channel sections 
strongly reinforced. Springs, genuine imported steel 
front semi-elliptic, rear three-quarter elliptic, all extra 
long, wide and flexible. Front axle I-beam drop forging 
Rear axle double trussed. Four double acting brakes, 
large and effective. Strong steering gear Artillery 
wheels. 34x4 inch tires 














this car, such as center control and Carburetor ad- 
justment on the steering column. 


It is a large five-passenger car, with luxurious up- 
holstery. Lots of width, lots of breadth. You have 
the option of a rich brewster green or deep wine 
color—either is exclusive. Its metal trimmings are 
nickel-plated and its wood trimmings are mahogany. 
A long wheel-base and springs of flexible imported 
steel make it a car with exceptional riding qualities. 

Of its mechanical construction you need have no 
concern. It has been simplified and refined through 
ten years of manufacturing. The fact that Marion 
owners are always touring proves its reliable and 
satisfactory service. Look at these specifications. 
Their standardization is self-evident. Their supe- 
riority is being continuously proven by Marion cars. 


Furthermore our care of the Marion 37-A does 
not cease when it leaves the factory. Any dealer 
who offers a 1913 Marion for sale is a solid repu- 
table business man. 
sole qualification. 


Financial stability is not his 
He must be a man who will be 
a Marion representative in succeeding years. He 
stands behind the Marion 37-A and all 
models every day of the year. 


Marion 


For those who want a still larger and more pow- 
erful car we build the Marion 34-A—$1,850— 
fully equipped. For the “speedy boys’’ we have 
the famous Marion “Bobcat,” a mile-a-minute 
roadster, $1,425, fully equipped. 


We can not begin to enumerate here all the 
points you will note and instantly like about the 
1913 Marion line. Let us send to you illustrated 
literature in regard to the 37-A; the Marion de 
Luxe, the 48-A; and the Marion “Bobcat.” Write 
to us to-day. 


Ask us about territory. 


The Marion Motor Car Company, 914 Oliver Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Oct. r2 
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SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course for 
stenographers. Highest world’s records for speed and ac- 
curacy and a greater number of conrt reporters than any 
other system in the last seven years. Instruction by 
mail; satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W.L. James, Chief Instructor 


Dept. 710, Schiller Building Chicago, Illinois 











The University of Chicago 


8 sdegree. E - 
ond courses in many subjects, others for 
‘eachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 

te. Begin any time. 
U.of C. (Div. A ) Chicago, Ill. 








The oldest and most successful school in 
the world, teaching law by the correspond- 
ence plan, will send Free its beautiful 
catalog and testimonials, showing how 
thousands of ambitious men, through its 
Regular College Course, became success- 
ful practitioners, and how other thou- 
sands climbed to commanding business 
ositions by taking The Business Law 
ourse. Easy Payment Plan. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
248 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





LEARN toRUN4pd A BIG 
REPAIR AUTOMOBILES SALARY 


Mr. Benj. Briscoe, Mr. J. D. Maxwell, and 
others endorse our system. Big demand for 
chauffeurs and salesmen. We teach you the 
auto business in 10 weeks. Small payment 
starts you. Write for 1912 Book—FREE. 
PRAC:iCAL AUTO SCHOOL Tv T Beaver 8t., N. Y. 


ARI CATURE, C7 De COMIC, COMMERCIAL 
CS eR NEW SPA PER, MAGAT 
USTRATING, BOONLAT 61m sTAmes 





Your special training— 
or lack of it—hits you right 


in the money pocket. With 
everything going up but the 
untrained men 
you ve got to decide mighty 


salaries of 


quick how you can win a 
better position and earn more. 


You can succeed in some chosen 
line of work, just as thousands of 
other ambitious men have succeeded 
through the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools. Over four 
hundred every month volantarily report 
advancement due to I. C. S. help. 
The same opportunity to earn more 
is open to you, no matter who you are 
or what you do. 





To learn of the special way by 
which the I. C. S. can help you, 
simply mark and mail the attached 
coupon today. Marking the coupon 
costs nothing and puts you under no 
obligation. Mark it NOW. 


4 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ! 
Box 1198 SCRANTON, PA. l 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part. how 
I can qua 


ify forthe position before which I mark X, 






Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 


Archi 

Building Contractor 
Architectaral Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Drafteman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
dvertising 
Commereial [llustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 


English Branches 
Poultry Farming 








Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricultare Spanish 
Gas Engines Chemist French | 
Automobile Ranning Salesman German 
] Name 1 | 
— Occupation 1 | 
ldeseet and Nx | 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 92 


A change in the personnel, but 
not the policies, of Collier’s 
Advertising Department 


HE advertising department 

is passed on to the control 
and supervision of Mr. A. C. G. 
Hammesfahr, as Advertising Man- 
ager, who has filled the office of 
Western Manager for the past five 
years and has been identified with 
this department for ten years. 


Mr. J. G. Berrien will continue as 
Eastern Manager and Mr. J. E. 
Williams becomes Western Man- 
ager. 


Wl Senne. 


General Manager 
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The White Berline Limousine 


The Latest Production of the Most Progressive 
Motor Car Company of Amenica 


; ‘HE White Berline marks the highest development 

of the modern motor car, both in beauty of body 
design, and merit of chassis construction. Every 
small detail which adds to comfort, convenience, and 
safety of operation has been carefully and success- 








Ss fully executed. 

WING The logical combination of left-side drive with 
Sf pe right-hand control, places the driver in the proper 
Dee? iy = *,° . 

a? position to handle the car with the greatest amount 
ey f—._ of safety in traffic, a very important factor in closed 
We Wee cars. The left-side position of the steering wheel, 
Exintnieeteortedsé together with the White Electrical Starting and Light- 


, ing System, makes it possible to reach the driving 
seat, start, and light the car without the necessity of 
stepping into the street. When the services of the 
chauffeur are not required, the glass partition back of 
the driving seat can be instantly dropped out of 
sight, throwing the entire interior into one compartment. 


White Berline Limousines are built in Forty and 
Sixty horse-power models. 


The White G Company 


CLEVELAND 








Read of the antics of two 
sailormen on shore leave 


SHORTY and PATRICK 


By Stephen French Whitman 


HORTY and PATRICK, 

U.S. S. Oklahoma, is the latest 
book by Stephen French Whitman, 
the author of Predestined and other 
well known stories. It contains in 
all six short stories; but not short 
stories in the sense that they are un- 
related and disconnected—for Shorty 
and Patrick are in all of them. The 
settings are in Coney Island and 
Hong Kong and pretty nearly every 
place between where Shorty and Pat- 
rick can find excitement and experi- 
ences to make you laugh. 


Get it at your Bookseller’s To-day 
Price fixed at $1.00. (Postage 12c extra) 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 W. 13thSt.,New York 





3-IN-ONE oil imm-diately 
removes stains, spo!s and 
sears from piano cases and 
all fine furniture. It restores 


the original lustre and a 


bright fasting finish. Just 
a gentle rub with a rag 
moistened with 3-IN-ONE and 
any varnished or ve 
surface will shine file new. 
Contains no grease or acid to 
soil or injure; bas no dis- 
agreeable varnish odor. Try 
it at our expense. 

F R E E Write at once. Give name of your 

dealer. Get a sample botile and 
“the new way’’ to polish pianos absolutely free. 
Library slip packed with every bottle. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. , 42ANH Broadway 
New York City 





GENTS—Big Money 









Go after the Xmas orders 


have a complete line of silver 

a? mesh bags, fobs, stick pins, 
~AS buttons, hat pins, rings, neck 
, es, rosaries, watches, table sil 
rware, silk hosiery, neckties, books, 
pictures, and a complete line of the 
very latest toys. A regular depart 
ment store choi Big profits in 
th line rh arly Xmas aged 
gets the business Write today 





Honest Man or Woman Wanted 


A large well known company about to spend $100,000 on 


a tremendous advertising campaign requires the services 
of a bright man or woman in each town and city. The 
work is easy, pleasant and highly respectable and no pre 
vious experience is necessary. We will pay a good salary 
and offer an unusual opportunity for advancement, to the 
person who can furnish good references. In addition to 
this salary, we offer a Maxwell Automobile, a Ford Auto 
mobile and over $3000 in prizes to the representatives 
doing the best work up to December 31. In your letter 
give age and references. Address 


Ira B. Robinson, Adv. Manager, 352 Doty Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y- 
BRANC! 








Inventions Sought by Capital. Write for free Book, 


PATENTS that PAY BEST 


R.5.& A. B D.t. 


Character Make - Up, 
Cap, Wax N Ir A iD 1 Stud a 


Lacey, Dept. 12, Washington 





Black Bald Wig, 
Whiskers, Skull 
i Grease Pai 
atalog of W 

f Making Up 


TOLEDO. O 


4 , 
Pla and Ma Up Mat 


B. TRADEMORE CoO 
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HE best judges of clothes—wearers and dealers—tell 
us that in our new Varsity models for young men, 
both suits and overcoats, we’ve reached the highest 
point of perfection yet gained in clothes-making; that 
for distinction, smartness of design and cut, and finish, 


these garments are the best yet produced. 


We think so ourselves; but it’s nice to have our judgment 
confirmed in this way; it’s difficult to be impartial about one’s 
own creations. 


You really ought to see them 


You'll find some of the liveliest new models in overcoats 
among them; the belt feature, which has become so popular 
among the young men, is dealt with in a variety of interesting 
ways. 


Young men in college, as in business where smart style is an asset, will do well to see 
the Varsity line before finally selecting fall or winter clothes. 


If it were possible, we'd give you the names of good clothing 
concerns who sell our goods; there are more than we have 
room for. Buta glance at your local newspaper will tell you 
who, in your locality, can show you these new models. A 
merchant who handles our goods usually wants the fact known. 


Send six cents for the Fall Style Book 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
New York 
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Who calls the counct!, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 
—POPE 


Big Business! 







































































THE GLORY OF THE MOOSE 
NTHUSIASM AND HOPE are the glory of the Moose. The 


very children take an interest. Artists, professors, settlement 

workers, quiet stay-at-homes, earnest women, all have been filled 
with the feeling of a crusade. They have been long discouraged, seeing 
the machines at work, and feeling the helplessness of it all. They have 
been rather ashamed of their country’s public business. They are com- 
ing out now, bringing new blood, warm ideals, active faith. In creating 
the spirit of which the new party is a birth, many thousands have had 
their part; Bryan, La’ Fotterre, HuGues, and dozens of others have 
been leaders; but no other single contemporary has done as much to 
inspire the young men as THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


RATHER SAD 
c ILONEL ROOSEVELT, speaking in Joplin, Mo., a region in 

4 which CHAmMp CLARK is popular, made, according to the press 
reports, which he has not denied, the following remarks : 

If you would know what boss domination did for the people at Baltimore, think 
for a moment of what happened to CHaAmMp CLARK. The bosses didn’t want him 
nominated. They wanted another candidate, and they got him by overriding the 
vote of the people. It was as willful a disregard of the votes as was evidenced in 
the Republican Convention in Chicago. The nomination at Baltimore belonged to 
Mr. Crark, but the bosses handed it over to Mr. WILSON. 


We have often celebrated Mr. RoosEveEtt’s virtues and his services, and 
hope to do so often in the future. We do not forget any of these things 
when we express a rather deep regret that he could make such a state- 
ment as the above. The following letter is from a delegate to the con- 
vention at Baltimore: 
Epitor OF COLLIER’s. PHILADELPHIA. 

Sir—It must be a matter of great regret to you, as well to thousands of your 
readers, that THEoporE RoosEvELT is not more mindful of his speech. When he 
first publicly declared that Wooprow Witson owed his nomination to the bosses 
of the Democratic party, I felt sure that he had been misquoted, but as he repeats 
it daily he must have some reason for his statement. He may think because 
Tuomas Taccart of Indiana and RoGer SuLtivan of Illinois voted their delega- 
tions for him that that fact must be construed that they were for Mr. WI son. 
They came in because they could no longer hold the men from Indiana and Illinois. 
Wooprow WILSON was nominated without the vote of Tammany. He will carry 
New York in November from that fact. It is also noteworthy that Pat CaLHouN 
of California did not allow the delegation of that State to vote for WiLson even 
at the end. So much for Mr. Rooseve.t’s accusations. He is unfortunate in 
making them. He stands for so much that is for the betterment of mankind, and 
has such an army of right-thinking people behind him, that he owes it to himself 
and them to set himself right on this question. RYERSON W. JENNINGS. 
This is typical of many letters we receive, and. we are sure that the Colonel 
is making a mistake, even in CHAMP CLARK’s own State, in trying to 
attack Governor WILSON on wrong grounds. When he attacks WILSoN’s 
position on the minimum wage, or on the necessary powers of govern- 
ment, or on the tariff, he is expressing a legitimate difference of opinion, 
but when he tries to make the country believe that WILSON is a man whom 
the bosses wanted, he is doing something that we find it extremely difficult 
to understand. 

STATE ELECTIONS 

N MANY PLACES the reform movements which are now in progress, 

the fruit of years of effort against odds, depend for their encourage- 
ment upon the success of the new party State tickets. In Illinois, for 
example, the third party State ticket fully deserves to win. In New 
Hampshire the Democrats have put up a fairly good ticket, but the fine 
movement headed by Governor Bass and WINsToN CHURCHILL has 
deserved well of the people, and it has thrown in its fortunes with the 
Moose. A Democratic victory in New Hampshire would probably mean 
a continuation of this progressive work, but not certainly. A victory 
for the regular Republicans would mean putting the State back into the 
hands of the Gallinger-Boston & Maine machine. In Wisconsin it is 
obvious that Senator LA FoLLetre hopes for the election of MCGovEeRN 
at the same time that he hopes for the election of Witson. So each 
citizen can study for himself the situation in his own community. 
Whether he is for WiLtson, Roosevett, or Tart, let him vote for that 
State ticket which is identified with honesty and progress. 


MONEY AND ELECTIONS 
HARLES R. CRANE, who is now in charge of the Wilson cam- 
A paign fund in the West, has steadily made it a principle of action 
that the more he aided any cause financially, the less he was willing to 
use influence or even to proffer advice. That is a sound principle, and 
we recommend it to Messrs. PERKINS and MuNsEy. 
that Governor WILSON is taking about the sources of his campaign fund 


The extreme care 


is a matter of considerable importance. 
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A GOLDEN EGG 
HEARTFELT protest against our exposure of certain West Vir- 
ginia journals, which was incidental to our determination to do 
justice to certain liquor interests which had been misrepresented, comes 
to us from JAMEs R. Comns, editor of a paper in Piedmont, W. Va., which 
bears the suggestive name of “The Independent.” Comrs says: 


There is published in New York a journal that we think the country could 
well do without. We don’t know what it is, why it is, or whether it has any honor- 
able object or not. Perhaps it can give some excuse for existence outside of ques- 
tionable financial support to an owner who doesn’t want to go to work, but its 
latest “exposures” do not strengthen our belief in that respect. 

This paper is called CoLiier’s WEEKLY. It is more weakly now than heretofore, 
having fallen from grace into slime and mud. 

It poses as an exposer of formulas of medicines and injures people’s business 
wherever it can get its scattering readers interested. Peruna was a splendid medi- 
cine, yet it went after that to break it up and many others equally as good, all 
doing business as fairly as this weakly itself. 


He writes a good deal more, but he concludes his editorial of over a col- 
umn with the remark: “I do not believe in killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg.” Turning back from the editorial page to page 2 in 
the same number, we observe a picture of three men smoking together 
happily and drinking coffee, while in the center of the table reposes a 
bottle of whisky. The merits of the whisky are set out in the accompany- 
ing advertisement. We do not know the price of the advertisement, but 
is this “the golden egg” to which Mr. Comps refers? 


CUT IT OUT 
ENATOR WARREN has replied to our attack on him. 
emitted his views in the Wyoming “Tribune.” 
ing that he saw 


He has 
He begins by say- 


what appeared to be the same article in the form prepared by one of its authors 
before it was published in Co.L.ier’s, when it was placed in my possession to read. 
Furthermore, I received the information, through the devious channels in which 
offers of that kind usually arrive, that for the modest sum of $10,000 I could pur- 
chase the article and thus prevent its publication. 


This is characteristic of WARREN. He knows he never saw the CoLLier 
article before its publication, and he knows, further, that no one ever 
remotely connected with CoLiier’s ever made any such proposition. In 
giving the public buildings on which Government funds have been lav- 
ished in Wyoming, we mentioned St. George. WARREN says there is no 
such town as St. George in Wyoming. In the Congressional Record of 
March 29, 1912, Senator KENYON of Iowa, in a running debate with 
WARREN, mentions this town. WARREN did not deny its existence then. 
In the same debate Senator LEA said Sun Dance had a population of 
281 people. WaAkREN said these figures were incorrect, but through three 
pages of the Congressional Record he evades giving the figures. WARREN 
does not deny that he inclosed public lands, but quotes Rep DENNETT, 
the present commissioner of the General Land Office, who ran afoul of 
Co.uier’s in the Ballinger investigation, as saying “that in August, 1907, 
the date when final investigation had been completed, no unlawful in- 
closure was being maintained” by the Warren Live Stock Company. 
DENNETT? refrains from saying that these iands had not been unlawfully 
inclosed up to the time the investigation was begun, and even after. He 
says that no law was violated when the Warren Mercantile Company 
leased the Warren Block in Cheyenne, but fails to say that the buiiding 
was owned by WARREN personally and not by his Mercantile Company. 
The lease with the Government shows that it was signed by Hiram Sapp 
as agent for Francis E. WARREN. WARREN admits the drawing of 
money from the Government by his clerks and relatives, but attempts to 
excuse it on the ground that he had paid out of his own pocket much 
more money to others on behalf of the Government. He is shifty, crafty, 
and unscrupulous. His defense so far is idiotic, and he would lose noth- 
ing by cutting it out and keeping still. These predatory gentlemen seem 
to think alike. When Co.tier’s exposed ANKENY of Washington, the 
Seattle “Times” charged that we were paid $6,000 for printing th 
article. When we exposed Senator Hopkins of Illinois, a paper in that 
State, called the “Herald-Transcript,” said we had been hired to print 
the article. Such is the favorite device by which the bunch consoles itself 
FAR AWAY 
HE TIME APPROACHES,” says Paut Apam, in his “ 
of the Mediocre,” “when the guardians of life shall surpass 1n popu 
larity those who are heroes because they are ushers of death.” Perhaps, but 


se 


Triumph 


slowly. The day when the average person’s heart beats faster at the 
name of PAsTeuR than at the name of NAPOLEON is a day which we would 
fain live to see, but shall not, by many decades. 
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A MODERN NOTE 


P gprs like the rest of us, become more intelligent about 
public opinion, They study the public more carefully and deal 
with their customers more frankly. The following remarks are from 
an advertisement of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company : 

We believe that active competition, better than anything else, insures justice 
to consumers. 

It makes quality essential, compels fair prices, induces a square deal. 

Under free competition the best man wins, and that’s best for all concerned. 

So we maintain complete independence. We have no trade alliances, no gen- 
tlemen’'s agreements. And consolidation, when proposed, has met our earnest 
opposition. 

Even our patents are licensed to others, to avoid the slightest taint of monopoly. 
In no respect are current business changes more interesting than in this 
tendency of advertisers to extend their field and intelligently to discuss 
with the general public what is really in the public’s mind. 


GOING AHEAD 

A THE RECENT MEETING of the Illinois Bankers’ Association 

the president, Bb. F. Harris, speaking from the text, “No man 
liveth unto himself alone,” made an address which is characteristic of 
changing times. He argued that it was the duty of the bankers to take 
as active a part as possible in the general promotion of public welfare: 
he recommended following the Kansas “blue sky” bill to save the people 
from the enormous losses suffered through the purchase of “wildcat” 
securities ; he spoke of the loan-shark situation, the immigrant bankers 
who prey on foreigners, and other evils, and treated it as a privilege of 
all good bankers to assist in driving out of the State all the classes of 
human sharks who pose as bankers. ‘This is another illustration, and there 
are many to-day, that successful business men, in larger and larger num- 
Lers, are bending themselves to the work of progressive citizenship. 


WHAT IS PROGRESS? 
\NKIND ADVANCES in many directions, never exclusively in 
I one. Often we are retrograding in some directions while moving 
forward in others. The word “progressive,” as used in American poli- 
tics to-day, thoroughly illustrates this fact. ARTHUR CAPPER, for in- 
stance, Bull Moose candidate for Governor of Kansas, is a most excel- 
lent man, and if elected will make a first-class Governor. His papers 
have done good; his part in public affairs has always been a good part; 
yet if there is one thing clear, it is that for a newspaper to lend itself 
to the poison and fraud of the patent-medicine industry is altogether the 
opposite of progress. Read any one of Mr. CaAprer’s papers and you 
will see that Swamp Root brings to those papers part of the money 
which their owner uses to excellent advantage. You will find a magic 
rheumatic cure, an offer to cure consumption, and a full-page advertise- 
ment of the prince of quacks, Dr. James W. Kipp of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
You will see that paralysis and locomotor ataxia are conquered at last 
by Cuase’s blood and nerve tablets. 
The Hon. S. L. Suank, the Mayor of Indianapolis, candidate for 
higher public distinction, has had a number of progressive ideas. We 
invite attention to the following document: 


Suffers No Longer With Stomach Trouble 


Monnett’s Kan-Do-Its, the Liver and Kidney Remedy, Drive all Poisons From the System. 
Conkey’s and A. G. Luken’s Pharmacy Guarantee It 

For years I suffered with stomach trouble. I had tried many remedies when 
the Monnett Medicine pamphlet came into my hands and MonNeTT gave me a box, 
and I concluded to try the remedy, Kan-do-Its. .I have taken several boxes and 
now I am not suffering at all, and have not been for several months. I writ 
this in the hope that it will attract the attention of others who suffer as I did 

S. L. SHANK, Mayor of Indianapolis 

No label, not even the most honorable label, ought to free men from 
the obligation of thinking for themselves and accepting their own re- 
sponsibilities. The new Progressive party is much more enlightened and 
modern, on the average, than either of the old parties; but its individual 
members certainly cannot go to sleep with the idea that if they say they 
believe in the initiative, referendum, and recall they are thereby made 
progressive and may end the subject there. 


WHICH IS WHICH? 
A TO BODY AND MIND,” says Scorr in his “Journal,” “I fancy | 
might as well inquire whether the fiddle or fiddlestring makes the 
tune.” This is one of the best illustrations we know of a truth always 
recognized, recently greatly popularized by related thought movements, 


most widespread of which is Christian Science; and marked by PLATO 


in the declaration that the medical profession in his day made too sharp a 
distinction between the mind and the body 





——__ Saar 


























A WONDERFUL DOCUMENT 
PEAKING OF SCOTT'S “JOURNAL,” by the way, the simple 
nobility of the book makes it one that everybody should be encour- 
aged to know early in life. When he had first decided he had walked 
his last in the domains he had planted, sate the last time in the halls 
he had built, he said: 


In prosperous times I have sometimes felt my fancy and powers of language 
flag, but adversity is, to me at least, a tonic and bracer. 
Men are tested by the way they take adversity ; and also, for the matter of 
that, by the way they take prosperity. Unaffected courage, kindness, 
truth, modesty—all the most real virtues—crowd the “Journal” and form 
the picture of a man whom it is good to know. 


VOTE FOR CHURCHILL 

EARS AGO, when the Boston & Maine owned New Hampshire, 

and the Gallinger political machine was the agent through which 
the railroad ran the State, Winston CHURCHILL was the first leader 
in the effort to shake off the bondage. That effort was successful, and 
Governor Bass has given a splendid administration. The Gallinger 
crowd and the railroad crowd are now struggling to get back. They 
are using their usual tools. The most influential paper in the State has 
been easily handled through the political ambition of the owner and of 
the principal editorial writer. The Manchester “Union,” speaking for 
its owner, declares that no one can say “that he ever knew R. W. 
PILLsBURY to bolt the Republican nominee, to threaten to do so, or to 
say that he would have done so under any given circumstances.” <A 
sunple-minded and out-of-date exhibition of pride that, an easy spirit 
to play upon, and one that the Bull Moose is rightly undertaking to 
destroy. The citizens of New Hampshire owe it to themselves to make 
Mr. CHURCHILL their next Governor. 


LABELS 
he eee of Senator La Fo Lettre as an “unconquerable champion 
of progressive ideas,” Governor WILSON adds: 
I feel myself close kin to those men who have been fighting the battle of 
progressive Democracy, whatever the label 
Thinking, indeed, consists largely in the ability to look behind the label. 
Without that power, men are little more than sheep. 


JAPANESE COST OF LIVING 

HE BEGINNING of the end of the Japanese-competition menace 

may perhaps be read in the fact that the cost of living has gone 
up in that country. Those British Columbians who know and fear the 
ability of the Japs to produce more goods at a less cost might find some 
solace by allowing also for the fact that with success in business the 
Jap will begin to raise his standard of living and, therefore, his costs. 
Even now, we are informed from the Consular reports, the Japanese 
are buying more and better goods. Heavy taxation for the public works 
of various kinds necessary to a successful commercial power has caused 
the price of food to rise from 50 to 100 per cent. Salt, for example, 
which cost about $1.05 per koku (about five bushels) in 1894, now costs 
$2.54. Sugar has advanced from $5.10 to $8.16 per 100 kin (say 132.2 
pounds) ; brown sugar from $3.56 to $5.60; and coal oil from $1.31 t 
$2.04 per case. These commodities are absolute necessities to the Japa- 
nese. Even rice is costing them from 20 to 30 per cent more, while in 
times of bad crops it costs 50 to 60 per cent more than eighteen years 
ago. Ground rents and house rents have doubled in ten years. As yet, 
however, wages have increased only 20 to 30 per cent for operatives. 
These, of course, will be bound to rise. The threat that the Orient holds 
over the Occident is both military and economic, and it is very real; but 
social and economic changes are likely to be rapid in the Orient, and to 
put those people more on a level of fair competition with our part of the 
world. Twenty-five years from now the Japanese will not fight so well, 
because the individual will have more interest in his own life, and the 
Japanese and the Chinese will not work for so little, because modern ideas 
of the possibilities of labor will have begun to count in those countries 


PITCHER AND BATTER 
OLLOWING UP our suggestion that pitchers ought not to be allowed 
K to pass the best batter intentionally, Mr. GrorGe B. FREDELL, a news- 
paper man and fan of Seattle, suggests that if four balls are given to a 
batter he should have the privilege of allowing a substitute to take first 
base while he himself again becomes the next batter. This is very in 


genious, and might well be the best way of meeting the suggestion. 
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The Slaughter of the Inhabitants of San Felipe del Agua 
The descriptive matter with this photograph is from an eyewitness. It follows: **On September 12 the city of Oaxaca ( Mewito) was attacked 
hels, who were repulsed with artillery Sire. {s the rebels retired, the Federal troops advanced and occupied the suburb of San Felipe 
The Federal commander, infuriated, had the noncombatant citizens of the village 


hy 
This photograph shows the bodies of thirty 


del Agua, where the rebels had commenced the battle. 


driven from their homes into a corral and there shot down by his troops with no sort of trial. 
The re is no sUuspe nsion of guarantees he re, and those who were shot were not taken with arms 


four of the thirty-nine persons who were killed, 


The Police Halting a Parade at Lawrence 


f Lawrence Vass... and the police rang 


treet warfare betireen the mill workers o 
CAUSE 


Industrial Workers of the World leade tharged with murder 

riot of a young woman onlooker. Vo lives were lost in the econd otthreak, although many hee 
arose when the police halted a memorial ] On Monday. Septemby 

the trial, and the fiahtina wa rious throughout the day 


» hare ven an gad without bail si 


Pwo days of ty 
Cliorannitti. and Caruso, 
Sunday, September arade, 
frike of protest aqaimeat 


how ympathetic 
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The Veterans of Germany 
The veterans of Germany's past wars held a huge reunion at Berlin during September. 


tional dress for public worship. 


The occasion was the annual mass for soldiers held out 
of doors on Tempelhofer Field, when all the surviving veterans of Germany's past military achievements gather together in a common religious 
rite. They are distinguished from other gatherings of soldiers by the fact that instead of wearing their uniforms they wear the conven 


They made a soberly impressive spectacle, appealing to the imagination, to sentiment, and to patriotism 






































The King of England at the Maneuvers 


English army maneuvers of 1912 


The final phase of the 


came to a close with the h 





t fightina of Septe mber and 18, The King was 
present at the last engagements and viewed with the qreatest interest the brilliant work of the rival armies. The battles were among the 
most scié ntifically realistic that hare ever heen fought in time of peace The picture show battery of artillery in action. The manen 
vers were finally brought to a rather indeterminate end after a lona-draiwrn-out conflict The efficie ney of airmen outs was notabli 
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HE baseball reporter is now in the act of open- 

ing his daily mail. The first screed is signed by 

one who, with original touch, labels himself “A 
Fan.” It is to this’ effect: “If you owned a big-league 
ball club and had your choice, which pitcher would you 
take—Johnson or Marquard?” 

Screed Number Two will likely request the batting 
average of Johnny Evers in all games against the Giants 
—or possibly the number of hits that Wagner has se- 
cured from Mathewson in contests up to date. B:.t 
Screed Number Three veers to the main subject ax 
—with “Fanatic” back of the fountain pen: “If you wos. 
in charge of a major league franchise and had your 
pick of first basemen, would you select Chase, Daubert, 
Merkle, or McInnis? Please answer through your col- 
umn for the benefit of a daily reader.” 

Through a season’s run, the average of these fan let- 
ters will be two out of five, 
ion built around one star ball player against an- 
other—a comparison of Baker and Zimmerman, 
Johnson and Wood, Collins and Evers, Merkle 
and McInnis, Speaker and Milan, Tinker and 
3arry, and on through the bulk of those outlined 
beneath the great white spotlight of the game. 

Selecting the best sixteen men from a field of 
five hundred who belong, and from a cluster of 
seventy-five who are stars, is probably the tough- 
est of all angles in what one might term the 
diagnosis of the dope. But we are willing to 
proceed with the details of selecting the one best 
team from among those who earn their living 
with the bat, ball, and glove of modern warfare 


involving the opin- gy veun 
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By GRANTLAND RICE 


Second Base—Collins, Philadelphia Americans ; Doyle, 
New York Nationals; Evers, Chicago Nationals ; 
ney, Boston Nationals; Lajoie, Cleveland Americans; 
Knabe, Philadelphia Nationals; Huggins, St. Louis Na- 
tionals. 

Shortstops—Honus Wagner, Pittsburgh Nationals; 
Heinie Wagner, Boston Americans; Barry, Philadelphia 
Americans; Tinker, Chicago Nationals. 

Third Base-—Baker, Philadelphia Americans ; Zimmer- 
man, Chicago Nationals; Lord, Chicago Americans; 
l‘oster, Washington Americans; Gardner, Boston Amer- 
icans; Herzog, New York Nationals. 

Outfield—Cobb, Detroit Americans; Speaker, 
Americans; Jackson, Americans ; 


Swee- 


3¢ ston 


Milan, 


Cleveland 


the Game 


traveled from pitching fingers to a catcher’s big mitt. 
And close behind Johnson follows Joe Wood, the star 
of the Boston Americans; Wood’s speed is only a trifle 
below Johnson’s, and his curve ball is even sharper 
and harder to hit. Wood, too, is steady and heady and 
always game through the final inning. There could be 
no mistake here. 

With this great pair safely packed away, it would not 
take us long to reach forth and annex Ed Walsh, the 
“Big Reel” of the Chicago White Sox, for our next 
pick. Walsh is the master “spitball” artist of the game; 
a truck horse for work and a Colin for speed. Worked 
in his routine turn, it’s something of a question if any 
man would lead him to the wire 

But one mbre right-hander remains on the list—and 
there before us are Mathewson, Alexander, Coombs, 
Richie, Hendrix, Bender, lord, and many 
Mathewson undoubtedly has drifted 


Camnitz, 
others. 











back from his unchallenged reign of 1904 and 
1905, but the Big Gun of the Giants has met but 
few, very few, coming forward to meet him 
There are others who excel him in speed and 
possibly in curves. But the game has yet to 
produce even his near equal as a genius of the 
game's rifle pit. There is no one to class with 
him in the true science of pitching and in the 
almost uncanny control he has of every pitched 
| hall. Long years of untiring work which have 
lessened his physical powers have only added 
to his wizardry in other respects. So we'll add 
Mathewson in his fourteenth year to Johnson, 








The safest method is to first compile a larger 
list of the undoubted stars who twinkle above 
their brother luminaries and then arrive at ou 
ultimate choice by gradual process of subtraction 
We have the first big list before us: 

Catchers—Archer, Chicago Cubs; Meyers, New York 
York Americans; Ainsmith 
\mericans; Kelly, Pittsburgh 


Giants; Sweeney, New 
and Henry, Washington 
Nationals 

Pitchers—Johnson, Washington Americans; Wood, 
3oston Americans; Walsh, Chicago Americans; Mathew- 
Marquard, New York Nationals; 
Alexander, 


Nationals 


son, Tesreau, and 


Coombs and Plank, Philadelphia Americans; 
3rooklyn 


Philadelphia Nationals; Rucker, 











eg, Cleveland Americans: Du- 
buc, Detroit Americans; 
Chicago Nationals; Camnitz and 
Hendrix, Pittsburgh Nationals; 
Sallee, St. Louis Nationals; Ford, 
New York Collins, 


Boston 


Richie, 





Americans; 
\mericans; Benton and 
Suggs, Cincinnati Nationals. 

First Base—Daubert, Brooklyn 
Nationa McInnis, Philadelphia 
\mericans Chase, New York 
Merkle, New Y ork 
Nationals; Konetchy, St. | 





\mericans ; 


Nationals: Hoblitzel Cincinnat 
‘ ' 
ma 


Tris Spe aker, the Red 
SOF outfie lder whose 
19] re cord is only a 
shade less sensational 


than that of Ty Cobh 
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The picked basemen come from the Philadelphia Athletics 
third base ; 


Eddie Collins, second base; ** Stuffy™ 


Americans; Morsans and Bescher, Cincin 
Paskert, Philadelphia Nationals 

At this stage further technicalities develop. We are 
picking this team for just one season’s work, regardless 
of the years to come. We are viewing the players for 
what they are to-day, not what they were or will be 
when polished down by time and experience. 


Washington 
nati Nationals; 


PICKING THE CATCHERS 


O GREAT length of time nor any great amount of 

worry would be required to select the two men 
we wanted for duty back of the bat. There would be 
something of a shock to leave out such good workers 
as Ed Sweeney of the New York Americans; the 
brilliant-throwing Ainsmith of Washington; the all- 
round effectiveness of Kelly from Pittsburgh, and the 
general hustle attached to Charles Dooin of the Phila- 
delphia Nationals. But in spite of this we feel that we 
could stand pat upon the versatile, brainy, keen-throwing 
Archer of the Chicage Cubs, and the steady, effective, 
hard-hitting “Chief” Meyers of the New York Giants 
Archer can throw with any catcher in the game and he 
excels all in picking dreamy 
third. In addition to this, he is a wonderfully sure 
receiver, a brainy worker with his pitchers, and one of 
the most dangerous men in a pinch from either league 
Meyers lacks Archer’s versatile brilliancy, but the Indian 
is dependable, a good thrower, and the best batting 


runners from first and 


catcher baseball has known for a decade. 


THE PITCHING TANGLE 


EK! IMINATING the number of star slabmen who 


must be allowed to go brings on the severest 


wrench of all. Four right-handers and one left-hander 


nly can be retained 

First in the list we know that we want Walter John 
nn, who steps forth where Mathewson left off as the 
randest pitcher of the game. The Washington pitcher 
ne as the premier of the firing line—a worthy 
Mathewson 
called for their relentless pay \ man 


ympanion to Christ before time and 


taxing service 


f imposing physique, blessed with all the physical re 


quirements, Johnson has an even temper, a well-ordered 


yrain, effective control, and the swiftest ball that ever 


MeInnis, first hase 


Wood, and Walsh, and rest passably content, 


Sick Sader. though Coombs, Alexander, and Richie go else- 


where. Selecting the lone southpaw required 
to round out the staff brings on further mental 

There are at least four of first rank—Mar- 
quard, Rucker, Plank, and Gregg. Plank and Marquard, 
pitching for winning teams, have all the advantage in 
averages over Rucker and Gregg. Of the four, Mar- 
quard looms well above his rivals in the physical at- 
tributes. He has more speed and a better “hop” or 
‘jump” to his fast one 


twangs 


Plank and Rucker are steadier 
Neither 
is as brilliant as the Giant southpaw and neither is as 
likely to crack at some unexpected moment. 


and know much more about the art of pitching. 


Gregg 
classes with all three as a well-balanced, even worker. 
It’s hard to lose a man who has won nineteen straight 
ir a left-hander who leads the American League's left- 
handers, but we can’t afford to see Nap Rucker of 
Brooklyn get away. Worked in turn with a winning 
grouped with the four picked above, 


team, Rucker, 


lac . 
eaves us pacified if not 
satiated with the 
secured, 




















talent 


In selecting our first 
baseman, we know with 
out further thought that 
once keyed up to the 

Continued o 


page 27) 


Hlans Wagne r, the 
“Elying Dutchman” 
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Whhat Ittr All About 


By 


VERYBODY that there is 
something in the atmosphere, some- 
thing unlike anything else since the 

Civil War. It is largely spiritual, frankly 
emotional; it expresses itself in political 
conventions which sing Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldier and the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic; conventions which, as one 


agrees 


old veteran said, look like a cross between 
a prayer meeting and a Civil 
War recruiting station. We call 
it intangible and undefinable, and 
it is. Of there is that 
five-thousand-word platform, but 
the allegiance of its most loyal 
those who constitute 
iis most remarkable phenomena, 
was got not by the platform but 
by something in the spirit back 
of it. To persons of tempera- 
ment and ardor it is highly in- 
fectious, and so it has embraced 
whole little which 
merly regarded politics either 
with indifference or strong dis- 
taste-—artists, authors, teachers 
and that 
other eternal abiding place of 
ardor and enthusiasm, youth— 
youth is on fire with it. Just be- 
cause it is so emotional is the 
reason why many hard-headed 
persons regard it with suspicion, 
and send their money to the Taft 
campaign fund. 

This spirit is for the most 
part indefinable, but light can 
be thrown on its causes. To do 
so is the purpose of this page: 


course 


devotees, 


worlds for- 


actors, social workers: 


When the Titanic went down 
one of those drowned was 
Robert L. Barker, a Middlesex 


young man who had spent four- 
teen White Star 
In due course barker’s 


years in the 
Company's service. 
widowed mother applied to his employers 
for her compensation, £250 ($1,500), under 
the British Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The employers replied that she was not en 
titled to any compensation because her son 
had been receiving over £250 ($1,250) a 
vear. (The British law doesn’t give com- 
pensation to the family of an employee who 
earns over $1,250 a year 
the theory that out of 
deceased ought to have saved up an in- 
dependent estate. But let’s not sneer at 
the British law; we shall that 
better than our own law by ex- 
as much as something is better than 
nothing. ) 


presumably on 


such a salary the 


Lo a of SOOT 
it is 
actly 


Barker’s mother wrote back 1n some in- 
dignation. Her son had not got $1,250 a 
vear; his pay was $75 a month while on 
sea and half pay while in port, amounting 


to between $800 and $850 a year. “but,” 


sail the company—however, let us not 
paraphrase or condense their letter. We 
might do them injustice. Let us quote 
their exact words: 


The purser is privileged to take his meals 
in the first-class saloon, a fair cost for which we 
have estimated at 5 shillings ($1.25) aday .. .’”’ 


\nd by this adroit calculation the com 


MARK 


pany figured that Barker’s pay was just 
above the legal limit. 

Pause now, reader, and look once more 
at the picture which was put on this page 
to call your attention more forcibly than 
plain type could. Doubtless, when your 
eye first struck it, you thought it was a 
somewhat sensational journalistic 
geration. Very well, read_ this 


exag- 
extract 








from the further correspondence between 


the lawyers for a widowed mother and the 
managers of the White Star Line—Messrs. 
Ismay, Imrie & Co. you 
cuessed right: it was the same Ismay who 
filled most of the newspapers after the 
Titanic went down last April. But read :) 


(Oh, ves, have 


“6 


. . If Mrs. Barker’s case is in any sense a 
necessitous one, we feel sure it would receive 
sympathetic consideration on the part of any one 
of the committees which have been organized for 
the distribution of the very large relief funds that 
have been raised throughout the country.’ 


Get out and hustle for alms; we don't 
owe you anything. But save a little of 
your indignation for a moment. Ismay, 


Imrie & Co. are capable of ‘depths a little 


more incredible yet. They wrote that 
Barker “had at the time of death £500 
($2,500) on loan from the company.” The 


company took unctuous credit to itself for 


having “no intention to claim for this on 
his estate.” But vet, of course, if the 
continued to be they 
might. This £500 was 


trusted to cach purser for the « 


obstreperou 
a fund in 


widow 
werel 
of changing money on 


with its custodian, went down with the ship 


p. 
Some details might be added to make 
this case even more harrowing than the 


onventience 


hoard.and. f COUrse, 


SULLIVAN 


words of Ismay, Imrie & Co. have done. 
It might be pointed out that the White Star 
Company paid a dividend of sixty per cent 
last year; that while apparently English, it 
is really an American case, for the White 
Star is owned entirely by the International 
Mercantile Marine, the ownership of which 
rests with a famous American banking firm 
whose partners will actually get for their 
own pockets the very dollars 
which their capable agents saved 
from the clutches of Mrs. Barker. 
But the moral indignation which 
vitalizes the Progressive party is 
not directed against any man or 
any corporation, but against the 
inefficient 
and wasteful as it is brutal, the 
system which keeps an army of 


system, a system as 


men—lawvyers, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, to say nothing of judges 
and court officers—at work day 
after day fending off widows 
and orphans from the money 
which every human being knows 
they ought to have. If the money 
which the corporations spend on 
their own lawyers were added to 
the money the public pays for 
judges and courts (to say noth- 
ing of orphanages), the sum 





would give adequate compensa- 
tion to every injured workman 
and orphaned family. 

Consider New York 
case: About two years ago, after 
many years of opposition from 
corporation influences in the 


now a 


Legislature, there was passed a 
law giving to a carefully re- 
stricted class of workers on rail- 
roads and in other dangerous 
occupations compensation for in- 
juries received in their work. A 
few weeks later @he first case came up: 
\ railroad switchman in Buffalo, Earl Ives, 
signaled the engineer (we quote the off- 
cial documents) “to take up the slack in 
the train... and upon the engineer so doing 
the jar caused Ives to fall to the ground 
was bruised and injured,” and 
The rail- 


and he 
was out of work for five weeks. 
road “admitted each and every allegation.” 

Lnder the new law Ives sued for $50. 
In the Supreme Court (the court of first 
New York State) he The 
railroad appealed one step higher, to the 
\ppellate Division; again Ives won, Then 
the railroad appealed to the court of last 
resort, the New York \ppeals. 
This court admitted that but for the act this 
they ad- 


resort 1n won. 


Court of 


workman would have no redress ; 
mitted that every European country except 
admitted that 
but they found the 
\bout this 
manv thousands of words have been writ 


such an act; 
humanity demanded it 


one has they 


act unconstitutional decision 
ten: important things have hung upon it, 
and the end is not yet. Manv able judges 
have disagreed with it. This decision in 
the Ives case is perhaps more than any 


other one among many elements the caus¢ 
of Roosevelt’s running for the Presidency 


and of the birth of the Progressive party 
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By 


DONALD WILHELM 


HIN of chest, spectacled, nervous, a precocious 

youth of but ninety pounds journeyed from Bos- 

ton to Cambridge on the rear platform of a 
horse car early in the fall of 1876. He was one of hun- 
dreds of timid boys who were entering Harvard as 
freshmen. Arrived at Harvard Square, he left the car 
and lugged his hand bag toward a break in the low rail 
fence bounding the little village of red brick, elm-shaded 
college buildings that for four years was to be his home 
Harvard College was but a village; students boasted 
that they knew personally every member of their classes ; 
the first of the private dormitories—great palaces for 
the hundreds—was uncompleted; there was no stadium 
seating its forty thousand, merely an athletic field to be 
covered by a single college building, where athletes 
with all sorts of uniforms played within a fence of spec- 
tators; tennis was a new college sport, football and crew 
were new and our precocious freshman himself was to 
establish intercollegiate track meets. It was a small 
college, yet it loomed quite as large in the Common- 
wealth as it does to-day, and within it the measure of a 
student’s success in attaining friends and distinction was 
likely to be the measure of his success in the big world 
outside 


Early in his college course, Theodore Roosevelt im- 
pressed upon his classmates his indifference to criticism. 
His was the only registration blank showing a mem- 
bership in the Dutch Reformed Church, and one of 
his first public speeches was made when he rose at 
the first meeting of his class to correct an instructor 
who pronounced his name “Roos-e-velt” instead of 
“Rose-felt.” 

He was by nature a disputatious youth. The twoscore 
of undergraduates in Geology 4, a course conducted by 
Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, still remember 
a scene in a low-ceiled classroom more than thirty years 
ago. The tall, light-haired instructor, with his bright 
eyes gleaming above a bushy beard, moved about with 
startling activity on a small platform. He talked and 
illustrated, now facing a chart, now facing the students 
gathered in a semicircle at long, uncomfortable red 
plank desks. Professor Shaler’s lectures were like the 
pleasant discourse of a father to his sons. He made 
them feel free to show their interest by asking ques- 
tions, but they felt that questions bothere’ him, trying 
as he was to review a large field of knowledge in a 
short time. 

They had settled on the hard benches and the lecture 
had just begun. Professor Shaler was facing a chart, 
pointer in hand, speaking. 

In a few moments they were sitting erect, marveling 
at a point as it was driven skillfully to the close of a 
perfect rhetorical climax. Then a gjgharmonizing ques- 
tion broke in and anticipated the clusion. 


\ PERSISTENT QUESTIONER 


A° \IN they were sitting erect, following with eager 
interest the course of a long periodic sentence: 
Again a question, in that same vehement voice, inter 
posed, and again the master answered. He turned back 
to the chart: 

“As I was saying, gentlemen, when Mr. Roosevelt 
asked his second question.” 

Those who were near the spry, spectacled youth in 
the second row saw his bright eyes twinkle. Then, from 
him, sharp as two taps of the pointer on the chart, they 
heard two questions pop into the expectant air. The 
bearded teacher whirled about and a storm came and 
went in his bright blue eyes 

“Now look here, Roosevelt,” he said persuasively, “‘let 
me talk a few minutes. I’m running this cours« 

And those same roommates, for roommates were class 
mates then, remember a slender, nervous young man 





with side whiskers, eyeglasses, and cheeks red-hued from 
a bright necktie, who climbed with them in freshman 
year to a small recitation room on the top floor of Uni 
versity Hall. “We were having problems from Tod 


hunter's Plane Trigonometry,” relat nn them 
“and they were more difficult than any given before, and 
many of the men were unprepared 

“In those days if the instructor did not arrive 
five minutes past the hour at which the lecture wa 
commence we were allowed a ‘cut. TI dl e | 
into the room, eagerly compared our watclhe nd lin 


gered in the hall until the time was up. Then we romped 


downstairs. that is, most of us did: but there 
who didn't He went into the room, looked 
blackboard just at the right of the door, found 
ered with trigonometric formulas, got interested, and 
followed the blackboard round the room with tl 
1 — 


derful concentration he often showed. He had almost 


reached the door again when he all but bumped into th 


14 











Pea ee The Freshman Roosevelt, 1876—a slen- a 
83 83) der, nervous young man with side 43 
ic) / whiskers, and cheeks red-hued 43 / 


From a bright necktie 


engrossed instructor writing behind the open door. We 
were sauntering across the yard joyously, when we 
heard Roosevelt shout from the outside steps: ‘Come 
on back, fellows, he’s behind the door.’”’ 


A POLITICIAN EVEN IN COLLEGI 


OOSEVELT’'S predilection for politics early showed 
itself, though he had not as yet confessed, as later 
to a Cambridge audience he did confess, that he was de 
liberately and completely a politician. The great variety 
of serious and social organizations to which he belonged 
indicates not only his popularity, the wonderful variety 
of his interests in which he participated, and his enthu 
siasm for some activities, such as music and athletics, 
for which he was by nature unfitted, but also the true 
political tenor of his mind. In one of the college 
clubs, the “O. K.,” after the Junius Letters had been 
discussed in three monthly meetings and he had read 
a paper on “The Machine in Politics,” a motion was 
originated, evidently by him, to have a straw vote in 
the college to show its choice of a President of the 
United States. 

Before the nominating conventions in 1880 had met, 
and the Blaine and Conkling factions were warrint 
in the Republican party, Roosevelt himself was in 
charge of the polls at this “straw vote.” The candi 
dates most considered were Grant, Sherman, Blaine, and 
Bavard 

They were to be voted for as men, not as members of 
any political party. It is certain that Roosevelt voted 
for one of two men either for Grant, a third-term can 
didate, or for Bayard, a Democrat. It was not until sey 
eral years later, after he had served as a member of 
the New York Legislature and retired to his Dakota 
ranch, that he definitely allied himself with the Republi 

in party. The vote for Bayard was 233, for Grant 146, 
for Sherman 1390. At Yale the resul 


Sherman 205, and Bayard 82 





was: Grant 213, 


That Roosevelt voted for one of the winning candi 
dates is indicated by his 
} 


participation in a parade t 
Boston the subsequent evening The future President 
might then have been seen setting out for Boston with 
a torch on his shoulder and the dusty road underfoot, 
in the van of a torchlight procession, at the head of 


which boomed forth a band. Band, parade, and all were 


progressing noisily through a Cambridge street, when 


down from the second story of a house a disturbed 
sleeper bawled: “Aw shut up, ye bloomin’ idiots !” 
| H RAW VO 
- ERY student ther relates one fp R evelt’ 
a mate “was profoundly indignant | noticed 
little man, small but firmly knit He had slammed hi 
e stree His fist qui ered like steel springs 
thi ] ¢ if t it plugging hole 
He d e we halte« 
ev ( I had 1 man ingry he 
re | eC ] hie va It elt f m New 
' , dm 
m ed n tl "ria dA 
( cl ppeat that | ( heres r 
movement for a straw te, to show “that intelligent 





His Four Years at Harvard and 
Their Influence on His Career 


and conservative men will not allow party affiliation to 
rule their better judgment and force them to support 
an unfit or corrupt candidate.” In its appeal to the 
students to come to the polls, the paper said that “No 
doubt there are some who think taking an informal vote 
for President is a departure from the sphere of the 
student to that of the politician, and others who regard 
it as only time thrown away.... It should not be 
forgotten that a small force is not infrequently big 
in result, and that the indication of the choice of th 
university in this matter may be effective in securing 
the nomination of some man'who is a type of the best 
\merican citizen. The gentleman in charge of the polls 
is a proof that the movement is not one of idle curi 
osity, but of earnest purpose.” 


AN EDITORIAL WRITER, TOO 


| HE last sentence in the editorial of the “Advocate” 
Si } 


a singular tribute to an undergraduate by a col 
lege paper. It ought to show, as nothing else could 
show, that Roosevelt was a leader of undergraduate 
opinion. Roosevelt, to be sure, was on the editorial 
board of the paper in which this unique commendation 
appeared, but he seldom attended the meetings of the 
editors, and during his senior year was swerved almost 
completely from all association with them by a multi- 
tude of overwhelming interests. : 

\ few editorials, signed with the initial R., were read 
with interest by the students. In one of them he wrot« 

“The football season is now fairly opened, and it is 

well to take a glance at what our rivals are doing. 
\t present it hardly scems as if the team would be as 
good as last year’s, but their playing is improving every 
day, and nothing but very hard work will enable our 
men to win the victory [over Yale]. What is most 
necessary is that every man should realize the necessity 
of faithful and honest work, every afternoon. |The 
italics are Roosevelt’s.]| Last year we had good indi 
vidual players, but they did not work together nearly as 
well as the Princeton team, and were not in as good 
condition as the Yale men. The football season is short; 
and while it does last, the men ought to work faithfully, 
if they expect to win back for Harvard the position she 
held three years ago.” 

In college the activities of the future President were 
very broad. He was not physically fitted for athletics 
as a member of any college team or crew, yet class- 
mates recall him as a football scrub with a bright red 
jersey, rushing about Holmes Field, a young man with 
the morning in his face. He had announced his inten- 
tion of entering a lightweight sparring contest from 
which his classmate, William A. Gaston—later a candi- 
date for Governor of Massachusetts and now one of the 
strongest individual forces in Boston politics—a heavier 
and larger man, withdrew to make a place for him. 
lor this courtesy Roosevelt was anxious to assist his 
friend, so he encouraged him to enter a wrestling match. 
Mr. Gaston tells about it: 


A WARLIKE PEACEMAKER 


“FRSHE rules for college wrestling matches in those 


days were arbitrary—differed at each meeting, ac- 
cording to the mood of the umpire. If you thought a 
decision unfair, all you could do was to appeal to the 
committee in charge of athletics 

“There was going to be a lightweight wrestling match. 
I hesitated about entering it. Roosevelt said: ‘Come on, 
Bill, ll train you.’ He didn’t know any more about 
wrestling than | did. The first day | threw two men 
ind had just got the first fall from a third, when the 
umpire called off the sports for the day, insisting that 
the last fall I had got should not count. Of course 
that meant that I should have to throw my opponent 
three times and he throw me but twice to win a victory 
Roosevelt banged his foot down on the floor ‘Out 
rageous! Bill, it's outrageous! Come on, we'll go and 
appeal to the committee.’ 

“Now, Bill, you're hot-tempered,’ he warned as wé 
approached them. ‘I don’t want you to say vord 
ll talk to them. I'll explain this thing calmly.’ In ten 
minutes Roosevelt had offered to fight ¢ ery one ol 
them. I had to pacify him and then set to smoothing 
things over. We won our point, though.” 

Roosevelt weighed but 135 pounds when he entered 
the lightweight sparring contest, the only athletic event 
‘There were only 
contestants,” the “Advocate” said. “In the first bout 
Mr. Hanks won. The second bout, between Mr. Cool 
idge and Mr. Roosevelt, was won by the latter, who d 


played more skill and coolness t] 1 his opp cnt M 


in college that he ever entered 


Cushing easily won the last bout 


“Mr. Hanl wa then p red with M1 : elt, and 
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4 spirited contest followed, in which Mr. Hanks suc- 
ceeded in getting the best of his opponent by his quick- 
ness and power of endurance.” 

“It was no fight at all,” says a student who was by 
the ringside. “Hanks had the longer reach and was 
stronger, and Roosevelt was handicapped by his eye- 
sight. I can see that little fellow yet, staggering about 
and banging into air. His opponent could not put him 
out, and he would not give up. He showed his fighting 
qualities, but he never entered another bout.” 


\ HUNTER FROM HIS YOUTH 


"geste his vacations, and during one Christmas re 
cess, While hunting in the Maine woods, the youth- 
ful Roosevelt showed his grit in other ways. He was 
undersized for eighteen years of age, William W. Sewall. 
his guide, writes, but what he lacked in strength he made 
up for in courage. “He had enough moral and physical 
courage for a man who weighed a ton.” One day, when 
the snow was deep and they were tramping through the 
white woods after caribou, Roosevelt lost one of his 
snowshoes while fording a rapid stream. He refused 
to accept one from his guide, but insisted on climbing 
with him the side of Mount Katahdin to the point where 
they were camped. “His feet were badly bruised, and he 
was tired as a dead horse, but he didn’t utter a whim 
per,” the guide Says. In the West, sh rtly after he had 
been graduated from college, Roosevelt's horse reared 
and fell on him, breaking the point of his shoulder blade, 
yet he kept to the trail for three days before the injury 
was dressed by a physician 

In the parlance of undergraduate life, a “grind” is not 
merely a hard worker, but also a student disinterested in 
everything except classroom work. Roosevelt was cer 
tainly not a “grind.” Unfitted for athletics, by his en- 
thusiasm he accomplished more for college athletics than 
perhaps any man in his class, or, indeed, in his gen- 
eration. To Roosevelt, in fact, is due the credit, 
or at least very much of it, of founding the track 
meets between Harvard and Yale, from which grew the 
“Intercollegiates,” the greatest meet of its kind in 
\merica 

In his senior year Roosevelt urged, in a letter to the 
“Advocate,” that the impulse needed to make track ath 
letics what they should be was a series of contests with 
Yale in the spring and fall of each year. The suggestion 
was immediately taken up at both universities. The Yale 
papers upheld the scheme, but lamented that Yale was 
without “any official association to act in the matter.” 


BRIMMING WITH ENTHUSIASMS 


H ARVARD played her first football game with Yale 
in the fall of 1876, when Roosevelt was a freshman. 
Her team had played Canadian teams as early as 1874, 
in both the spring and fall. In 1875 it lost to Princeton, 
but won from Columbia, Tufts, and McGill. No game 
was played with Yale, because Yale insisted on playing 
with eleven men and Harvard's games had all been 
played with fifteen. The difference was finally settled, 
and enthusiasm ran high when the first Harvard-Yale 
football game was announced for November 18, 1876, at 
New Haven. 


In baseball Harvard had been winning consistently 


Copyright 1902 by James Suydam 


year after year. In 1876 her team was victorious in two 
of the three games played, and again in 1877; in 1878 
and 1879 the Crimson team won three of five games in 
each year, one of those in the latter year a shut-out. In 
1880, the year of Roosevelt’s graduation, each team won 
two games. In crew races also Harvard was victorious 
over Yale every year that Roosevelt was in college ex- 
cept the year that he was graduated. 

Lacrosse and cricket were almost unknown in Roose- 
velt’s time at Harvard, and to play tennis left one open 
to what Roosevelt later designated as a mollycoddle. 
The undergraduate papers were continually poking fun 
at the effeminate men who were addicted to this new 
pastime. It was not until 1883 that a tennis team to rep 
resent the university was chosen. 

In this day of beginnings, indoor athletics, till the 
completion of the Hemenway Gymnasium in 1880, were 
held in what is now called the 


COLLIERS 
church edifice in Cambridge, in which, as a sign near 
the door indicates, “divine service was held December 
31, 1775, General and Mrs. Washington being present.” 
l‘or several weeks he turned up regularly every Sunday 
afternoon to teach young persons religious tenets as he 
conceived them. 


ONE JOB HE COULDN'T HOLD 


HEN came a new rector, Dr. James Field Spauld- 
ing. ‘Theodore, the teacher, went on teaching doc- 
trines that to Dr. Spaulding, the rector, were abhorrent. 
There was great conflict in the small confines of one 
church for several Sundays. Some members of the con- 
gregation defended him, some sided with the new rector. 
Suddenly Theodore the teacher was expelled. With 
him from the congregation went a college instructor, 
who spoke against religious prejudice to a class the fol- 
lowing day and was cheered, and 





Germanic Museum. In some of 
the meets there were often as 
few as two entries. The accom- 
modations were so inadequate 
that in Roosevelt's freshman year 
one of the papers said that “there 
are freshmen, playing around like 
calves in a meadow, getting in 





every one’s way. 

The future President-of the 
United States might himself have 
been one of those furtive fresh- 
men playing “like calves in a 
meadow,” for in this stuffy gym- 
nasium he forced himself to ex- 
ercise religiously every day, and 
here more than one other fresh- 
man met him. One man, who 
was then a freshman, says that 
he was exercising one day when 
he observed next to the appara- 
tus he was using another lad 
who was pushing himself back 
ward and forward more violently 
than any of the rest. When all 





also a college professor who 
never returned to the ranks of 
the congregation. 

“The news spread about the 
college like flames through a 
burning building,” 
Roosevelt's friends. “Everybody 
lauded Roosevelt, but he didn't 
take the occurrence to heart. 
The next three Sundays he 
taught at the Church of the 
Ascension in East Cambridge, 
and then continued in a church 
in Chestnut Hill, the home of 
Miss Lee, to whom he was en- 


says one of 





gaged.” 

The friends of Dr. Spaulding 
maintain that the ejection of 
Teacher Roosevelt was not due 
to differences about religious 
freedom, even though Roose- 
velt’s views in relation to the 
subject might presuppose such 
differences to have arisen. One 
of them says that a lad entered 


out of breath this strenuous one Roosevelt, the youthful Legislator—. 84— the Sunday school crying and 
dropped to the floor, lay on his enjoying himself as he sought to clip Roosevelt gave another lad a 
back and gasped: “My name’s the Tiger's toes, and even then dollar to “lick” the boy who 
Roosevelt, what's yours?” a cartoon subject caused him to cry. This act, 


Most students take their exer- 


cise as some go to church—sighing on their way, carry- 
ing a subject to cogitate upon, and exulting when the 
thing is done with. But Roosevelt exercised through alli 
his undergraduate days as if his life depended upon 
his zeal. 

Roosevelt never got over his college habit of trying to 
learn something about everything. 

“Never have [I seen or read of a man with such an 
amazing array of interests,” says John Woodbury, one 
of his classmates. ‘He used to stop men in the yard, 
or call them to him. Then he would block the narrow 
gravel path and make sparks from some argument fly 
He was so enthusiastic, and had such a startling array 
of deeply rooted interests, that we all expected him to 
become a great journalist.” 


“During a performance of ‘Medea,’ ” 








says the “History of the Boston Thea 
tre,’ “Theodore Roosevelt, afterward 
President of the United States, was 
ejected from the gallery for creating a 
disturbance. He was then a freshman 
at Harvard College and was ‘running’ 
for one of the secret societies. He had 
been ordered to go into the upper gal- 
lery in evening clothes and applaud 
vociferously in all quiet scenes. This 
he did faithfully, with the above dis- 
astrous effect upon his dignity.” 

True to their traditions, the Boston 
papers took up this incident and exag 
gerated it to show the lawlessness and 
rowdyism of Harvard students. In 
deed, their charges were © startling 
enough to rouse Professors Shaler and 
Dunbar and to elicit from them open 
letters dwelling on the innocence of 


Roosevelt's achievement, and remind 





ing the editors that boys would be play 
ful. Both dwelt with biting sarcasm 
on the efforts of the Boston press to 
exaggerate any event that concerned 
a Harvard undergraduate. The Boston 
“Herald” designated Professor Shaler’s 
letter as a “turgid stream of rhetoric,” 
and the college papers took issue with 
the “Herald.” 


Eastern half of America to young 


The events in the whole 


Roosevelt must have seemed revol\ 
ing about him. He must have begut 
to realize then the sensation of ‘being 

thrust into the lime 
The Ranchman light 
Rooserelt—I1SS5—a At the hee 
photograph taken at ta 
during the two 


le was engaged 
years he lived ona , 7 
“e sachs the Sund; 

North Dakotaranch *&4 ‘ ; 
and rode and hunted § ©! t (Cnrist 


with his cowboys ( hure | , the dest 


according to Dr 
friends, constituted bad example 


Spaulding’s 


Roosevelt was interested in everything, doing many 
things and doing them strenuously He and seven 
other men, all destined for prominence in after life, 
broke away from the main body of students dining at 
Memorial Hall and organized a dining club a short dis- 
tance from the college buildings. Visitors to his rooms 
would have found in his senior year, among college 
pennants, hunting trophies, pictures of trap and chase, 
the insignia of a dozen of the chosen organizations in 
Harvard 

Of those devoted primarily to- good fellowship, the 
Hasty Pudding Club was the most difficult to attain. 
To this usually were graduated in their senior year the 
members of the Institute of 1770, the oldest of the socie- 
ties in Harvard. Roosevelt was among the first fifteen 
from his class to be chosen for the Institute and was 
later its secretary ; the fifth to be chosen for the Pud- 
ding and later its treasurer. He was, moreover, a mem- 
ber of the Porcelain, a discriminating and expensive 
organization, of the Alpha Delta Phi, and an honorary 
member of the Glee Club. Roosevelt was also elected 
to the Phi Beta Kappa. Among its graduate members 
whom he undoubtedly met were Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
president of the Harvard Chapter; Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, and Rev. Phillips Brooks, both of whom attended 
its meetings. 


JOINED RIFLE, ART, AND FINANCE CLUBS ALL THREE 


R' YOSEVELT joined the Rifle Club, an organization 
founded in his freshman year, and, although he did 
not win in competitions held on the grounds of the 
Watertown Arsenal, yet he learned to use an army rifle 
He joined the Art Club, over which Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton presided, and the Natural History Society, 
flourishing under the presidency of Professor Shaler 
Indeed, for a time he presided over it. Its purpose was 
to foster a practical interest among students in the 
college in natural history 
In his sophomore year Roosevelt organized, his class- 
mates say, a club which is recalled as one of the bright 
memories of their undergraduate life It was called 
the Finance Club, and was the outcome of a course 
given by Professor Dunbar on the financial history of 
the United States. It was organized to make a study 
of the financial history of the other nations, particularly 


of England. For a time Roosevelt presided, and prob 
bly the extraordinary swath the club cut in the field 
f undergraduate activities was due largely to his energy. 

“No man ever came to Harvard more serious in his 
purpose to secure, first of all, an education,” ex-Gov 
rnor Guild, now Ambassador to Russia, says He was 
forever at it, and probably no man of his time read mor 
extensively or deeply, especially in directions that did 
not count on the honor list or marking sheet. He had 
he happy power of abstraction, and nothing was more 

mmon than a noisy roomful of college mates with 
Roosevelt frownirg with intense absorption over a 
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Busting A Broncno School 


The Final Test of the Schoolmarm Who Undertook to Teach the School at Big Breezes 


By MARION SHERRARD 


ILLUSTRATED BY Ww HERBERT DUNTON 


This is the concluding paper of a 

series describing the experiences 
of a graduate of the University of 
Chicago in teaching a prairie school 
in Montana. 
‘“ ELL, how’s the broncho 
school this year?” asked 
the man from down the 
creek facetiously. 

I twisted in my chair and swal- 
lowed a mouthful of very hot coffee. 

“Really, it’s one of the best schools 
for its size that I have ever taught. 
The children are obedient and study 
well, and are no trouble at all.” 

Everyone looked at me with the 
expression: “Poor innocent little 
lamb.” 

“Maybe they ain't started yet,” ven- 
tured one of the bachelor ranchers. 
“The later they starts, the worser 
they is. They was six weeks begin- 
ning with Miss Soren, then Big Tom’s 
brother led the gang that baptized 
her in the creek. She’s the one that 
married Sparks up there in the hills 
and has never showed her face around 


tically going to work with my teeth 
and nails, I finally succeeded in loosen- 
ing one screw, then threw my body 
against the grating. It bent outward, 
making an opening large enough for 
me to put my feet through. My 
body slid out as far as my head, and 
for a while it looked as if I must 
dangle there with my feet only a few 
inches from the ground. 


‘ 
ETERMINED to either break 
my neck or get through, I made 

one terrible effort, and my head came, 

scratched and bleeding. A half hour 
later, when I arrived in town, all 
torn and bruised, I met the saloon 
keeper, clerk of the school, coming 
to the rescue. And there on the side 
of the saloon, illuminated with a lan 
tern, was a blackboard bearing the 
inscription : 

“Teacher locked in Kids on top 

Rattle in. Easy money.” 

I turned angrily to the = saloon 
keeper. 

“That bulletin is a disgrace,” | 
sputtered 

“Oh, now, little one, don’t get 


here since.” spuzzy over that; it’s a josh. The 
“Yes, be golly,” smiled the bar jiggers in this hard country has t 
ber, “and you remember how they have something to grin over. They 


brought their six-shooters to school 
when Miss Jones, the pretty little kid, 
resisted. She had the devil of a 
time. Binks, what found that little 
gold pocket up in the hills, he got 
her.” 

“Oh,” grunted the blacksmith dis- 
gustedly, “it’s all because them 
blamed fool teachers wants to run 
things. If they just let them kids 
have their own way, there wouldn’t 
be no trouble. That’s what Miss 
Mattes done, but then the trustees 
fired her. Said she wasn’t running 
the school right. Them trustees ain’t 
got no more sense than the teachers 
In this country, them what has the 
power has to be the best fighters 
And when a little five-foct school 
marm, whose feet is so tender that 
they’re actually peeling, expects to 
feed little chocolate-frosted hollows 
to big, brawny, thumny kids like that 
Red Tooth and that Half-Breed 
well, they ain't nothing to it at all 





wants to know about their money 
Then the bets is running high 
they’re twenty to one already. You're 
so small and wuzzy-looking that you 
don’t stand a bit of a show.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this 
school ?” 

“Well, we think maybe every 
teacher will have nerve enough to 
tie her own shoes. And then when 
a school offers ninety dollars you had 
ought to have sense enough to ex- 
pect something stirring. Most of 
these districts pays sixty or seventy 
There’s one school down the creek 
that’s a disgrace to the West. They’s 
ten kids—-most of them children of 
our bucked-off schoolmarms — and 
they’s regular little cold-storage 
angels. Not a case of corporal pun- 
ishment once in five years 

“But, thank God, they’s a few 
schools left in the West with muscle 
to buck for their rights, just like 
they’s some bronchos left with legs 








Just wait till they starts.” “Now, schoolmarm, the whole darn smear gets fifteen licks acrost the shoulders, Give enough to kick for their rights and 
And that very morning they did them stingers ; a little loss of blood will only be good for the cause” some cowboys left with devil enough 
start. At ten o'clock I was won- to break them. We ain't all school- 
dering what could have happened to my school, when, gogical talk. They smiled indulgently, but the coyotes. marms’ kids, raised in fleece-lined, steam-heated broed- 
suddenly, I heard horses’ hoofs in the yard. In the continued. I threatened, then implored them ers yet. eign 
lead were the seventh and eighth grades, all full “Hush what?” one asked innocently, but the noise kept “This country believes in success. If the kids can syno 
fledged cowboys, their bronchos flying and kicking and up. All that afternoon, whichever: way | turned, myste- make a fool of the teacher, then it shows that she ain’t disca 
their chap-clad knees clinching the ribs of their steed rious books, hurled from ipparently ‘nowhere, whirled qualified to teach them. Then everybody yells for the Th 
There was the Half-Breed, with his black, luxuriant past the back of my head. I had taught tough schools kid But if the teacher makes fools of the kids, they natec 
hair and little, quick, sly eyes; also Blizzard’ ttle for som year nd considered myself quite a de Ul call her the real goods.” bar 1 
brother Pree who, with his fair curls and crimson — tective and paper-wad expert, but was hopelessly rattled “[ should think you would get a man,” I feebly sug open 
cheeks, might have been taken for a child of the gods by the sudden and skillful boldness of these maneuver gested neigl 
had not the wicked demon lurked in the dimples of hi They'd sure kill a man—they’s perfect gentlemen with 
smile. Blupps rode with the chosen band because hi A REEPY, chilly weakness seemed to crawl through and respects a lady Miss Brown, she was a dandy all othe 
brother had been famous as the torture of all school £% my muscles, and my face felt as if it were turn right. She busted that push; did it with a six-shooter indiv 
marms; he had baptized one, buried one in the snow 5 to chalk , and scalping knife.” in hi 
driven another to nervous prostration, and finally mat \t four o’clock, with wild hurrahs, they plunged out My hair fairly squirmed at the roots Mr 
ried one; and, it is reported, is giving her a hard tim of t hoolroo | defiantly sl ned the door. “T should think it would be against the law.” W 
The others were leaders, not from innat lity, but It w oI ng rk when, tired and harassed with ‘Well, you see, I'm the clerk here, and it hits me that the is be 
because they belonged to the higher rades and thei ild | ! tarted to he hea hool object of a school is to make them mind and learn them front 
fathers or mothers were the school tru loot tightly fa d. Looking th the key omething. It ain’t none of my business how it’s done.” comp 
e, | Id 1 las ir whicl id been quietly Well, what would you do about it?” three 
B' HIND these rode some of the sn I ! lipped through th tal handle f the door, hold I’d bust that school, or get out.” the f 
girls, and still farther behind came tl rowd 1 ng it fast the low rendered snowball! back 
was walking roof with cl il rating fastened in with large bie \T morning it was forty-five below. There wa ment 
All twenty hurled themse! nto their desks and b aes wes Ae it. tun inchiec: of frozen no fire in the schoolroom stove, the head of the 
gan studyit very diligentl het uddenly, ther ry t a stick of d in the room and is hidden, and not a stick of kindling had been cut H 
started the low, mvysteriou Ip of far-av rte | ' nearly dead «The town of Big Breezes w Having dug around in the snow for a while, | 
It seemed to come from all over the roo1 t not mi tific minntaceal of neve of a ti ‘Thi eded in gathering a few frozen chips, and with thes the ; 
pair of lips moved as the pupils glued their eyes t vind \ 11 d in, but I broke out one of the 1 a great deal of paper started a fire But it o elder 
their work glasses and went vigorously to work with a ruler and moked a while and went out. So with one hand alr siona 
I walked along the aisles trying to locate the noise pair of I frozen and a foot fast becoming useless, I climbed with 
3ut all was silent around me, the low yelps coming from The air w | It was ges ing dark, the logs of the schoolhouse. A row of fresh footpr In 
some other part of the room | started a little peda- too, and I realised #1 | beter Catia FF eras in the frozen wy sald the ry. Crawling alons come 
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It was a very foggy morning. 


The boats, as they replaced one another, slowly dissolved and emerged 
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N acertain 
evening in 
early April, 

1909, an evening when 
winter had apparent- 
ly struggled back . to 
have a parting slap 
at the thermometer, 
Mr. “Pink” Hogan, 
proprietor of a dingy 
little saloon on upper 
First Avenue, §fre- 
quented mostly by his 
compatriots, observed 
three customers, who 
were unknown to him 
personally, enter 


He % quietly by the side 
wy ’ entrance. They were 
. > - 
‘ swarthy of complex 


ion and spoke a for 
eign tongue, so Mr. Hogan classified them as “Wops,” 
Synonymous now on the East Side with the all-but 
discarded term “Dago.” 

The three dark-complexioned gentlemen thus desig 
nated were discussing their beers at the corner of the 
bar near the cigar lighter, when through the door that 
opened on the avenue came two more strangers to the 
neighborhood. One was a short, stout man of sixty 
with a very red complexion and grizzled beard; the 
other was a thin-faced, keen-eyed, very well dressed 
individual of uncertain age, who was evidently at home 
in his surroundings, for, without preamble, he asked 
Mr. Hogan for the dice box 
_ When back of the bar in this particular locality, it 
IS best not to be too inquisitive as to what goes on 1n 
front of it; so when the keen-faced young man and his 
companion had somehow scraped acquaintance with the 
three aliens, Mr. Hogan displayed little interest. When 
the five, accompanied by the dice box, adjourned to the 
back room, Mr Hogan took 
ment and left them alone 


H AD Mr. Hogan's curiosity been 
slightest d ] 


heir orders without com 


vakened in th 


gntest degree, he might have been surprised at 
the fact that the keen-faced one and his somewhat 
elderly companion, although rattling the dice and occa 
sionally calling out orders, were conversing fluently 
with the “Wops” in the eien tongu 
In about 1 hour ) brol up. the three first 
comers |; Wing 


he Whistles 


By JAMES BARNES 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


on the avenue, and a few minutes later the strangely 
assorted pair also departed, this time by the side 
entrance. 

At the corner, under the lamp-post, they stopped for 
a moment, and here occurs the first conversation that 
we are privileged to listen to. 

“Smart sort of fellow, that Martinez,” observed the 
younger man; “you’ve had dealings with him before, 
Captain Bickmore?” 

“Yes, sure I have,” replied the bearded man. “In 
1901 I ran a cargo into Carupano with him, for the 
Mattos people; good pay they were, and on the nail 
eight thousand stands of rifles, half a million cartridges, 
two quick-firing three-pounders, and a machine gun. 
Getting out of New York was a joke in those days com- 
pared to what it is now; why, we loaded up right over 
here in South Brooklyn; ‘mining machinery and pianos,’ 
that’s what the cases were marked, and we cleared all 
proper and not a question asked—it was like robbing 
your blind grandmother.” 

“Well, it’s different now,” observed the younger man. 
“It’s getting riskier and riskier. They’ve even got spies 
up at the factory; yes, and in most of the offices, too. 
It doesn’t pay to carry certain correspondence on the 
books; once the Government gets a black mark against 
you, they watch you closer than ever. You ought to 
know that, Captain Bickmore.” 

“Sure I do, Mr. Fallon,” laughed the grizzled man 
“They have had their eyes on me and my son-in-law, 
Barry, ever since this last trouble broke out, and if I’d 
ever set foot on the deck of the San Blas they would 
have known it in Washington in an hour; if I'd been 
seen talking to Carlos Martinez in any public place, the 
newspapers would have had it in the next day’s issue; 
but they don’t know Martinez is in the country. I made 
the mistake one time of spinning a yarn to one of 
those newspaper fellows, and he printed it in one of 
the Sunday papers; no use a-tellin’ ’em now that Barry 
and I have chucked all that and gone into the tugboat 
busimess; they won't believe it.” 

The younger man laughed 


“Well,” he said, “this looks safe enough now Th 
San Blas has got her papers and clears for Trinidad 
day after to-morrow | go on board to-morrow night 
Barry takes the tow through and lays the barge along 
side early the next morning, and his job is over 

“And ours begins,” put in the captain. “I'll be glad 
when we've cleared the Hook.” As he spoke he took 
out of his pocket a great gold watch and looked at th 
time. “Excuse me, Mr.’ Fallon,” he said suddenly, “but 

u'll have t | rt it ¥ ru’ re in 1 catch the twelve 


o'clock train for Bridgeport. I’m going back to Brook- 
lyn, and, mark my word, the Penora and the barge will 
be tied up alongside day after to-morrow, and just be- 
fore you sail I’ll join you. Good night; Barry under- 
stands, sir. There'll be no hitch.” 

As they parted, Fallon, the agent, turned and saw 
the older man cross the avenue and disappear down 
one of the side streets. Then he hurried westward. 

Now if Captain Bickmore had not taken out that 
gold watch and held it in the glare of the corner light, 
what subsequently took place might never have hap- 
pened. 

He had gone but a few steps when he thought he 
heard some one hurrying to overtake him. Thinking 
it might be Fallon, he turned. Indistinctly he saw, 
right at his heels, two figures; the first had an arm 
uplifted and hand extended before him. Before Bick- 
more could speak, his throat was grasped; the raised 
arm descended viciously! 

Once, when before the mast, he had been felled by 
the blow of a belaying pin—even as he reeled and half 
fell, Cantain Bickmore recalled the sensation of that 
blow! He tried to shout, but again there came a crash- 
ing, sickening explosion in his brain, and he knew 
nothing more. 


N a vacant lot between a decrepit stable and a 

cast-iron fence that rose about the huge gas tanks, 
a patrolman on his beat discovered just after daylight 
the body of a man \ glance showed that his clothes 
were ripped, his pockets turned inside out, and even 
his shoes removed. A close inspection proved that he 
was still alive, for he was breathing stentoriously, al- 
though he failed to respond to the patrolman’s rough 
restorative methods, that consisted of shaking the poor 
unfortunate and bellowing in his ears repeatedly: “Hey, 
wake up there! 


live? 


What’s your name? Where do you 


” Even when the ambulance at last arrived and 
the latest victim of the “Gas House Gang” was trun- 
died off to the hospital, there was no sign of con- 
sciousness 

After an hour’s work in the operating room the 
patient was trundled to a cot in the emergency ward, 
where he lay breathing heavily but still unconscious, his 
case marked: “Shock; slight depressed fracture of the 


cerebellum.” He was entered as “unknown” and his 
age approximated 


The notice of this occurrence did not occupy half an 


inch in the evening papers. Such things occur every 
day—yvyou will find them entered on the police blotters 
without at unusual mments When th hospital gets 
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Silently we threaded our way 
along the slippery trail 
and down toward the valley 


WAS mowing a lawn on North Nevada Avenue, 

and was cussing the wire grass out by the gate 

when all of a sudden I looked up and seen some- 
body swinging a cane. He was a kinda tallish man with 
good clothes on and big brown eyes that seemed to 
twinkle and laugh at me when I put my hand around 
to my back to get the kink out of it. There was a bit 
of a smile on his lips, too—like it was a fixture there 
Altogether he wasn’t oldish, you know; couldn’t have 
been more than thirty at the most, but just the same, 
around the temples, the gray was beginning t 
up more and more in his dark, glossy hair. 

“Lived long in Colorado?” he asked, just as if I’d 
spoken to him, and, come to think of it, I’d have done 
it if he'd given me time. It wasn’t the first time we'd 
seen each other; I’d caught his straw hat for him thre« 
or four days before down at the Busy Corner, and a 
couple of times after that he’d passed by places where 
I was working and stopped to watch me a minute or 
so, like he was sizing me up. But this was the first 
time he’d done any real talking. I tried to be just as 
pert as he was. 

“Sure, all my life. Why?” I couldn’t see just what 
he was driving at 

“Not much in particular’—he was flipping a few 
blades of grass around with his cane—‘“only I just took 
a liking to you. Know how to cook?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right. Now you're getting about fifty cents for 
mowing that lawn. If you have good luck, you'll get 
over three lawns in a day. That’s a dollar and a half 
You’ve got to live out of that.” 


show 


I DIDN’T know just what to say, so | kept stil | 
couldn't figure him out. For a half minute or so he 
just knocked the grass around the sidewalk—and then 
he looked up real sudden 

“T’ll give you ten dollars a week, board, and room 
You'll cook for me, take care of my little house, and 
be somebody to talk to and go fish i ‘ 
your name?” 

“Jim Aldrich.” I guess 
awfully fast for me 

“T’ll call you Georg« Ake tha 
Now, George, you’re hired. Meet me at the depot t 





I kinda stammered. He 
I tte that hetter: it’a cl 


I rf r; its classie! 


1 1 


morrow morning at eight o’clock and we're off for 


Green Mountain Falls You’re not wild about the 


Springs anyway, are you? 
“No—no, sir,” I spluttered. “Say, I can’t catch the 


” 


drift 


18 


But by that time he 
was off down the street, 
swinging his cane again 
and whistling to him- 
self. I looked after 
him for a minute, and 
noticed how. straight 
and strong and gener- 
ally all groomed up he 
was—and I wondered 
more than ever about 
it as I went back to 
that wire grass. But I 
guess there’s a little of 
the adventurer about 
me, and then Green 
Mountain Falls is only 
seventeen miles - from 
Colorado Springs, and 
the walking’s good. 
3esides, there’s always 
lawns, and when there 
isn’t lawns there’s snow 
on the sidewalks, and 
I needed a_ vacation 
anyway. And so I was 
at the station the next 
morning. 





“George,” said the 
boss when we got to 
the Falls and walked 

° up the long, graveled 
street toward a perky 
little stucco bugalow 
that was perched on the 
side of a foothill, 

“there’s our domicile. Now, you haven't got much of 
a job; three meals a day, the general cleaning up, and 
a little excursion into the mountains once in a while 
when the notion strikes me. I don’t think we want 
to know anybody in this hamlet; I’m just here to be 
here, and so don’t grow overtelkative. No offense 
meant, old man,” he added with that little smile of his 
“I’m a funny brute about keeping things to myself, 
that’s all, and there’s a certain room in this little house 
of ours that I don’t want talked about.” 


WAS beginning to see. He was a counterfeiter or 

something of the kind, but I said to myself that I'd 
hang on anyway. Besides, I could show I was just 
hired as a cook. So I just nodded my head and then 
we went inside. 

That was the prettiest little house I ever set my foot 
in. There was a great big room just as you walked 
through the front door, with great big chairs in it and 
a piano with a lot of music strung all over, and a big 
fireplace with bookshelves on each side, and a lot of 
pictures around on the walls, and everything so dainty 
and neat that I’d ’a’ sworn it’d been fixed up by the 
little girl that lived in the house on North Nevada 


Avenue, and she was the neatest, prettiest little thing 
I ever seen. But when I spoke about it he just smiled 
and shook his head, and started whistling to himself 
kinda soft, and stuck his hands in his pockets, and led 
the way on through the big dining room and the bed 
rooms and everything, and out to the kitchen. I no 
ticed there was one door he passed by without open 
ing. But I didn’t think it was any business of mine 
to say anything 

“Here you are,” he says—I've forgotten to mention 
he’d told me his name was Mr. William Jordan—“and 
vhat do you think of the rig-out?” 

“Tt’s swell,” I says, “it’s a humdinger, that’s what.” 

And right then I was at home. I didn’t know how 
to use a lot of the new-fangled cooking things he had 


there, but we got along first-rate. Just as he said, there 
vasn’t much to do, and half the time I was reading 
he paper out on the back steps or looking away off 


ind green of the hills a-laying in the dis 


Ice, rta folded up in a comforter of blue haze 
or sparklinglike in the sun. And sometimes, when I’d 


be setting there, he’d come to the back door and lean 


against the jam and smile down on me like he thought 
was nice to have company around. That’s what I 
couldn’t understand. Those big, brown eyes were al 
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Ways a-twinkling ne Was always whistling o1 trou 
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omewhere Safe 
to Sea 


Being the Story of a Locked Room and an 


Empty Heart 


RYLEY COOPER 


ing around humming to himself—or playing at the 
piano, and how he could play! I usta think sometimes 
I'd wiggle my feet off when he’d be playing out there 
in the big room—and then things’d change. The music’d 
grow soft and weepinglike, and it just seemed like his 
fingers were velvet. Then I'd feel something creep up 
inside me and wrap itself around my heart and cramp 
it—there’d come a lump in my throat once in a while, 
too. And, funny thing, every time he’d play that way 
I'd think of that locked room and what was in it, and 
what it was that laid under the smile on Mr. Jordan’s 
face and the twinkle in his eyes. Somehow or other 
I’d always find myself thinking of a woman, too—some 
woman I’d never seen. 


NE night, after he’d been playing like that, I sat 

out on the back porch for a long, long time, just 
a-looking at the stars and wondering—well, wondering 
about a lot of things. By and by the music stopped 
and I heard Mr. Jordan walk around a bit. Then 
everything was still. 

3ut I just kept on setting theie, with my hands 
folded up tight, a-watching the sky and the forms of 
the hills where they ran along like some big crumpled 
coat in the darkness. The little town turned out its 
lights one by one, till after a while there was just me 
and the stars and the night birds and the old moun- 
tains left. The air off the peaks got chill after a spell, 
and at last I pulled off my shoes so’s not to make any 
noise, and started to tiptoe into bed. if got through 
the kitchen and to the hallway. Then I stopped and 
stared. There was a light in the locked room, the 
door had swung open an inch or so, and I could se« 
inside. 

And with one look life just turned back all its pages, 
back to when I roamed the hills and slept in my little 
loghouse by nights, mining the Ethel C. by days and 
hoping for, hoping for—but that’s got nothing to do 
with the story. Before me was the sleeping room of 
a poor little mountain cabin, with the rough, chinked 
walls, the smoky, grimy fireplace, the lumpy board 
floors, and the bunks. There was a mountain lion skin 
on the wall, I could see, and a rifle hanging beside it 
There were the old pegs with clothes on them, and 
an ax in the corner and snowshoes, three sets of them 

two big pairs and some baby ones. There was ; 
table, too, rough pine and battered—but with it a 
there was a lot of difference from the old place | 


1 
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used to roost in. Mine didn’t have any dainty counter- 
panes on the bunks—there were two of them in the 
locked room, a big one and a tiny one. There wert 
pillows and pillow slips, too, with initials worked in 
the corners. The old table had an embroidered cover 
on it, one that took a long, long time to make. Over 


in one corner was a hobby horse, not one of those like 
a good-sized baby has, but one of them things wher 
there’s a set of rockers and a horse on each side and 
a seat in the middle—for a little bit of ae kid. It 
didn’t come from any store either; it’d been mad 
right out of the new wood and carved and trimmed 
with a jackknife and painted red and black, kinda 
splotchy. I sorta felt my breath catching in my throat; 
don’t know why | looked around the room again. Up 
on one wall hung a big piece of bark with some int 


tials in it There were Mr. Jordan’s and ymebody 

else’s | didn’t know. 

AP the man I saw there in the middle of all this 
was a lot different from the Mr. Jordan I knew in 

the daytime. He was kinda half kneeling between thi 

bunks, a hand on each one, his head bowed All the 


twinkle had gone out of the eyes, and his hard-pressec 
teeth had long ago taken the smile away from the lips 
Now and then I could hear him draw in his breath 
with a sorta half gasp as though something was trying 
to choke him. The fingers on the bunks were spread 
wide, then closed, then spread again I stood there 


minute, then I turned and tiptoed out to the bacl S 
I wanted to see the old hills again and the stat d 
the sighing pines. I wanted to see them and 


them in whispers, and ask them if they thoug]l 
same thing I did 

It was a long time after that when I heard 
in the lock, a few steps, and then the shutting of a 
desk top. I wished I hadn’t heard that last, “alist 
[ knew now where he kept the key, and 
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a temptation to nic—-just like it was to that little girl 
in the fairy story. But I tried not to think about that— 
besides, the pines were whispering answers now, and 
the old hills were giving me a lot of the experience 
they'd gained from being in the world as long as they 
had. The moon was coming up; I could see the glow 
over the top of Old Baldy. A train went rushing along 
Silver Cut, just off to the left. It sounded noisy and 
out of place. 


ND then when things grew quiet I just sat there and 

figured it out. Here was Mr. Jordan, just a young 
fellow; nothing but a kid alongside me. Yet he was 
a-trying to bury a whole lot more’n I’d ever had hap- 
pen to me in my whole life, something that was eating 
his heart out. It couldn’t be anybody dead, because 
then he wouldn’t keep it all to himself and try to hide 
it the way he did. No, that room and everything in it 


pointed to something else, to somebody who'd gone 
away, somebody that his heart was a-crying out for. 
And it hurt; oh, how it hurt to see him grieving that 
way, grieving with a smile on his face, and the tears 
covered up where the world wouldn’t see them. I just 
closed my eyes and leaned back against the stucco. I'd 
a-given most anything to help him. 

I guess I must have fallen asleep, because the next 
thing I knew it was day and I was looking up into those 
twinkling brown eyes and wondering how on earth Mr 
Jordan could have gotten close enough to me to put his 
hand on my shoulder without me hearing him. 

“Coming in or going out?” he laughed at me. “Get 
a move on yourself, George. The trout are biting’ 

And almost before I knew it we had eaten a snack 
and were trudging along out into the hills to where 
the Sweetwater tumbled down the slopes, rested a while 
in deep, swirling pools, then went rushing along again. 
Mr. Jordan walked ahead, swinging his rod, picking 
columbines now and then and sticking them in the 
buttonholes of my coat until I looked like a flower store; 
whistling and singing like he never had known a care 
in all the world. But I don’t guess I was very gay 
The picture of the night before was in my brain, and 
I knew that all his jollity didn’t go much farther down 
than the surface. It made me feel sneaking to see how 
he worked just to keep it all to himself—and, besides, 
I was bracing myself to say something I hadn't ought to 


Wé CAME to where the great rocks were jumbled 
‘ and wide strewn, where the pine cones lay thick 
on the ground and the tang of the forest was sweet 
and pungent. There the Sweet- 
water rushed into its greatest 
pool and there Mr. Jordan joined 
his rod, spun his reel, took his 
flies from the book and got 
ready to cast. He stepped out 
on a great stone and then turned 
to me. I was looking at the 
ground. 

“Come out of it,” he bantered, 
“come out of it.” 

“Mr. Jordan,” I said back at 
him, “I guess I’m going to get 
fired. I don’t reckon it makes 
no difference, though, because | 
haven't been used to good jobs 
for a few years. I just wanted 
to say that you needn't try to 
keep on smiling and whistling 
and singing and thinking that an 
old fellow like me couldn't give 
no help and sympathy, because 
well, I've just guessed it, that’sall.” 

“Guessed what?” There was a 
little snap in his voice as_ he 
stepped down from the rock and 
came close to me. I knew what 
he'd say next, that I’d rushed 
into something that wasn’t my 
business and that he'd find a new 
house man. Maybe that mad 
me reckless 

“T’'ve guessed about the locked 
room,” I says 


“Well 


ie JOKED into his eyes. They 
were cold and going right 
through me. But something was 


on my mind and it had to come 


I seen in there last night,” 1] 
said, “and then I went out on the 
back porch and did a lot of 
thinking, all by myself—and 1 
made up my mind that I'd come 
to you and ask you if you wouldn't 
let me try to he Ip you some way. 
Maybe I'm fired for feeling that 
way—but if I’m not, Mr. Jor 
dan,” I says, “I want you to 
know I said what I just did be 
There the Sweetwater rushed into 
its areatest pool, and there Mr. 
Jordan took his flies Trom the 
book and got ready to cast 


cause I felt like maybe I could do something, maybe I 
could take some of your trouble off your shoulders and 
talk to you heart-to-heartlike sometimes and be real 


company, instead of having you go around all the time 
smiling and laughing and making believe you’re happy 
when you're just ready to bust out and sob. That's why, 
Mr. Jordan.” 

He didn’t even look at me for five minutes. I waited 
for him to tell me to go, and when he didn't I took heart. 

“Won't you trust me, Mr. Jordan I guess there 
was begging in my voice—“I know it’s about somebody 
who’s. gone—a woman and a little kid you loved—and 
that’s enough. I’ve figured that out, but I’ve locked 
it in my brain, Mr. Jordan. I'll never speak of it if 
you don’t want me to. l’'ll—” 
I STOPPED, real shortlike. He was talking 

“Along about five years ago there was a man, a 
woman, and a little boy living up here in the hills,’ 
he began kinda slow. “There wasn’t much money, 
things were going wrong in general, the man was work- 
ing his head off for the other two and he forgot about 
the hundred little things that a woman’s nature is al- 
ways just longing for—by and by it began to hurt. Then 
things got worse and—and finally there was the end 
staring him right in the face. He was angry at first, 
angry enough to let her go and angry enough to wish 
that he’d never see her again; then he understood just 


too late. After she’d gone back to where she’d come 
from he, too, went away, tried to forget by making a 
lot of money, but conldn’t. And now, George,” he 


ended up, “he’s back, he doesn’t know where they are 
or whatever became of them. There isn’t any way for 
him to find them. The little town where she once 
lived doesn’t know her any more. There’s no means 
for him to show them that he understands now and 
sees things as they should be seen, and so—’ He 
stopped with a little sigh and just stood there, look- 
ing at the ground. His lips trembled a little bit. He 
dropped his fishing rod and clasped his hands until the 
blood went out of them. At last he turned toward 
the pool. I was silent a long time 

“It takes a lot of gameness to smile when things is 
that way,” I says 4 

“There’s a reason for everything, George,” he said, 
“and there’s a reason for smiling. I don’t guess you 
know Swinburne.” 

“No,” I told him, “but, then, I'm better acquainted 
higher up in the range—”’ 


“He was poet,” Mr. Jordan broke in, “and it is what 
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he wrote that I am trying to believe. ‘No life lives 
forever,’ he said; ‘dead men rise up never, and even 
the weariest river winds somewhere, safe to sea.” And 
that’s why I try to smile and laugh and joke. It’s like 
this, George,” he added, and he kinda swung around 
and laid a hand on my shoulder. I’ll never forget that 
“Here’s the Sweetwater, a pure, clear, happy-go-lucky 
mountain stream. It tumbles over precipices, but still it 
goes on and laughs as it rolls along. It swirls through 
creviced rocks, through dark tunnels and cold ravines, 
but yet it chuckles with its every ripple. By and by 
it reaches the lowlands, it feeds itself into the maw of 
some sluggish, plodding river, but still it smiles, still 
it sparkles. On and on, one river to the next, each 
more tiresome, each more imprisoning, yet when the 
sunlight touches it, it tries its best to answer and be 
cheerful. Miles and miles, league upon league, it goes; 
wearier and wearier and wearier it becomes, but still 
it strives, until at last there shows before it the open, 
the free, blue sea, the haven of its hopes. There may 
it dance and frolic; there may it pout and threaten; 
there may it again be happy-go-lucky, irresponsible, un- 
fettered. And you see, George, the maker of rimes 
took his lesson from the brooklet; I take my lesson 
from him and I try to smile. George,” he looked me 
square in the eyes, “I have talked to you, not like a 
man should talk to—but I wo." say it. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 


I HELD out my hand, and when he grasped it I tried 
to show by my eyes what I never could have told 
with my tongue. Then I understood what it is in the 
heart of a dog when he turns his eyes to his maste1 
in trouble. I was dumb; but I was happy in a kinda 
sorrowful way, because I knew Mr. Jordan could see 
and understand. He passed a hand across his face. 

“This was our trysting place,” he said, half to him- 
self. “Every anniversary we would come here and have 
our little camp fire over there by the big rocks, and- 
and I had thought that maybe some time she’d remem- 
ber. To-day’s the- 

A roar from above sent our eyes to the sky. It was 
greenish black and heavy. A few jagged shots of 
lightning and then came the rain, solid, like it was 
being dumped out all at once. We grabbed for our 
rods and, bending against the wind, hurried for the 
big cleft about fifty feet away. Then, both of us drip- 
ping, we stood there, watching the hills and trees fading 
in the wall of water. 

“It’s just a mountain shower,” Mr. Jordan said; “it'll 
be over in ten minutes—and then 
well hit for home.” 

I knew that our fishing was 
over. Neither of us was very 
much in the humor for it, | 
guess. I looked into his face 
and saw it was just like it had 
been the night before when | 
peeked into the locked room. 1 
wished I could just reach into 
his heart and take out some of 
the sorraw there and put it into 
mine. But I couldn't; there 
wasn't anything I could do but 
just stand there and stare straight 
ahead and say something once in 
a while about the storm. I knew 
he wouldn’t hear me anyhow, h« 
was too busy turning back the 
years and remembering every lit 
tle thing and thinking of what 
might have been—if he'd only 
known. And when a man’s that 
way, there isn’t much you can do 
or say. His mind’s too full to 
appreciate anything from the 
outside. So we just stayed silent. 


HE rain didn’t stop in ten 

minutes —or fifteen In 
stead, it just got heavier, and the 
thunder seemed to roll harder 
and harder. I looked over 
toward the Sweetwater and saw 
that it was gushing out between 
the rocks where he had been 
standing. The mountain ait 
was getting heavy and hard to 
breathe. It was thick with the 
odors of the pine and the scent 
of disturbed loam and _ leav 
An hour went by. Still the rain 
kept on. Two hours. Thre 
And in all the time Mr. Jordan 
had just stood there, his jaws 
clenched hard, looking out at 
something I could not see It 
made something throb within me 
to see him suffering like that 
Almost anything was better; so 


I grabbed him by the arm and 


put my mouth close to his ears 
“This is going keep up, Lord 
know | vy lon | uled upon 
the rattle f he raindrop 
“maybe we'd better hit for hom« 
We might as well get wet now 
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Some Unpublished Verses 


by the Late 


Emperor of Japan 


TRANSLATED BY SUYUKI 


f Bepwe old farmer plows his rugged moun- 

tain fields, 

While off to the war his strong sons have 
started. 

Lonely Ais soul, yet works he contented. 

They fight for thetr country, loyal, true- 
hearted. 


IT sit within my window large the long, hot 
summer day. 

My fan moves slowly back and forth to 
coax the lagging breeze, 

While underneath the blazing sun shines 
on the worker hard. 

My pity rises as I watch: I feel for him 
Ais cares. 


My prayer, my longing wish, ts this: 

To make my land, so dear to me, so dear, 

The peer of all the nations tn the world; 

That she may harbor in her heart the good, 

Leaving untouched the evit/—this ts my 
prayer. 


S/ow sets the sun, the evening shadows fal/, 
And deeply hidden in the forest shade 
The cicadas are singing, 

Singing to the murmuring autumn wind. 
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REVOLVER lay on the table. Beside the revolver 
was a pile of copy paper, upon which a white, 
sturdy hand wrote with firm strokes, making 

short Anglo-Saxon words and forming them into terse, 
jabbing sentences. The hand belonged to a man in shirt 
sleeves who sat before the table His face was like his 
hand, round and firm. He wore glasses through which 
his eyes beamed with a steady, earnest gaze. Sweat stood 
out in drops on his brow \t times his body shook 
and chair and table creaked with the overflow of that 
nervous vigor with which he drove his writing hand. 
On one side of the table as he wrote sat Francis J. 
Heney; on the other was William J. Burns. Rudolph 
Spreckels had a chair by the window. Fremont Older 
stood with his back against the wall, and his tall head 
almost reached the wooden ceiling of the small, un- 
painted room, the rough walls of which were plastered 
with illustrations from the Sunday supplements of news 
papers 

The subjects of these illustrations ranged widely 
from posing prize fighters to copies of Madonnas, 
with th» great preponderance on the side of pugilism. 
This réom was the editorial office of the San Francisco 
“Bulletin” in the first year after the great fire. It was 
perched like a hencoop on the top of a cold-storage 
warehouse down near the water front. which had es- 
caped destruction, and which was particularly chosen as 
the site for the temporary printing office, because power 
was available at that point 

The man in his shirt sleeves was the Reverend Wil- 
liam Rader, who at the time was chief editorial writer 
for the San Francisco “Bulletin.” The revolver was not 
upon the table by chance, nor as a matter of ornament, 
but because the brood of political vampires who were 
sucking the city’s life blood, had been stung by the 
cleric’s editorials to threats of personal violence, and 
the minister was prepared to defend himself and to fight 
for his right to preach with his pencil. The “Bulletin” 
editorial rooms were in these days a sort of war office 
for the graft prosecution 

Fremont Older, its managing editor, had been the per 
sonal initiatory force of the prosecution. It was he 
who first broached the idea of a private prosecution 
fund and a secret investigation to Rudolph Spreckels; it 
was he who went to President Roosevelt and secured 


the loan of Francis J. Heney and William J. Burns 
TWO PICTURES OF DRAMATIC CONTRAST 
I HE group of graft prosecutors were gathered in the 
newspaper office on this particular day because a 
critical situation had arisen in their affairs, a situation 


wherein public opinion must be wisely and safely guided, 
when what the “Bulletin” would say became of vast im 
portance, and so as the pages slipped from under minis 
ter-editor Rader’s hand, Fremont Older picked them up 


and glanced them over through the smoke of his upturned 
black cigar, his long eyebrows lifting themselves medi 
tatively as he weighed the written words in his mind; 
after which they were passed on to Heney and to 
Spreckels, and last of all to Burns, who bored into them 
with his canny blue eye and passed them back with 
never a comment, or if he had an observation to offer 
dropped it as an aside into the ear of Spreckels 

And now, supposing this were Saturday, you might 
see the writer of the editorials again, if you would, 
Within less than another twenty-four hours. Let your 
feet take their way up Fillmore Street on Sunday morning 
to the rner of Jackson Street You would find 
there a huge Greek temple with modern trimmings 
You would re id upon a bronze tablet that this 1s ¢ al 
vary Presbyt n Church. The grandeur of the massy 
columns, the noble dignity f the wide entrance and 
the impr ffect of the whole structure would 
inform 1 that this was the vorshiping place of 
people that unte ] he mewhat 1 he 
commun 

Wher u entered tl inctuarv itself vou would find 
every confirmation of this first impression. The setting 
is solem: nd churcl . haete interior a sug 
gestion t ime Organ and choir are high and lifted 


up. The light th 





THIS is the final article in the successful series on 
‘* Preachers of America.’’ But this chapter of the story 
of the pulpits and the pulpiteers of to-day is to end only that an- 
other may begin. Mr. Macfarlane, in a new journey over the 
country, already has gathered material for the opening articles 
of a broadly human series: ‘*‘Man-to-Man Preachers.”’ 
This by no means is to say that others of whom Mr. Mac- 
farlane previously has written do not come at close grips with 
the world and its problems. Nor is this to say that those in 
the new group are not great preachers. It means rather that 
they stand preeminent in dealing with individuals, and in the 
management of the practical problems that have grown out of 
or been created by their ministry. Said the managing editor 
of a Chicago daily newspaper to a representative of Collier’s 
the other day: ‘‘ That Preacher Series has proven of amazing 
interest to me. You have been peculiarly happy in the selec- 
tion of your men.’’ We can assure our editorial friend in 
Chicago, and all our readers, that the new group will not 
only lack nothing on the score of interest, but will actually 
grow in richness and appeal. The men in ‘*‘Man-to-Man 
Preachers”’ will include a city slum worker of remarkable 
personality, a preacher whose parishioners are range-riding 
cowboys, a crusader who smote a great city for its sins, a 
missionary to the lumber jacks of the North, a priest to the 
miners of a troubled industrial region, and an evangelist who 
revived Revivalism. Their names will be announced soon 
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windows is classically dim and religious. The order of 

















service is measured and precise. The organ sounds. 
The quartet trills a soft melodious note. The min 
ister, black-frocked and white-tied, stands with close- 
buttoned dignity, to breathe an invocation, and the heads 
of the people bow in one decorous billowing movement 
at the lifting of his hand 

His hand! You look at it closely. Why, it is the very 
hand that yesterday. drove with such nervous energy 
across the pile of copy paper. Yes, and the man is the 
same: the same determined jaw, the same steady gleam 
of the eve; the same uprightness of soul bristles out of 
him. His situation now 
would seem as far removed 
as possible from that little 
raw room with its atmos 
phere of heavy tobacco 
smoke and_ its pugilists’ 
pictures upon the walls. 
Still, you thought somehow 
that the man writing yester 
day in the newspaper office 
became his environment, 
and this is true, for it was 
an environment of earnest- 
ness. You shall not often 
in your lifetime see a more 
earnest group of men upol 
a nobler business than they 


who gathered in that sweat 
hot writing room yesterday, 
and this priest was one of 
them. But to-day, also, you 


see him in a becoming en 
vironment; for this pulpit 
with its heavy Bible, these 


hymns that rise and sweep 


these people who bow and 
pray, these aisles that echo 
with his eloquence ; they he 
come him, too, for they are 
an environment of earnest 
ness, of people who are here 
upon a holy business. But 
there is this differences You 
see the preacher here in the 
manner to which he wa 
born, a militant, fervid. cul 
ured rat vh r 
tences a Vv ¢ thm a 
n¢ them—except whet 
} nome! t] \W T 
rceome ( T yhet ind 
rget mind the turt 
( his phrase and id 


stock-still and beats out white-hot, jerky sentences, while 
one emphatic palm comes smashing down upon the 
other, blow on blow, impact upon impact, assault upon 
assault, as if ringing upon the shield of an enemy. 

Readers of the San Francisco “Bulletin” in those days 
sometimes found its editorials swinging like sermons; 
and worshipers in Calvary Church sometimes heard in 
their sermons the impatient battering-ram blows of mili- 
tant editorializing. 

American preachers have had much to do with American 
public life, yet it may be doubted if in the present gen- 
eration it has fallen to any minister to play a part at once 
so practical and so dramatic in the life of his city as has 
fallen to William Rader. And it is quite probable that 
Rader did not at first intend to be this sort of a preacher. 
The outfall of events overmastered him. He is as much 
a product to-day of his San Francisco battle-ax environ- 
ment as is Gunsaulus part and parcel of Chicago’s domi- 
nating enthusiasms. Vor William Rader started out to be 
something nice and smooth and polished and—almost— 
ornamental. At seventeen he was preaching. The sobri- 
quet of “The Boy Preacher” was his and clung to and 
plagued him when he was no longer a boy. He got his 
ministerial education at Andover—peaceful Andover. In 
those days William Rader, theologue, was an earnest 
youth with a passion for the naughtily radical in the- 
ology and for the higher frills of literature. He claimed 
the friendship of John G. Whittier and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and sunned his expanding youth in their pres- 
ence whenever opportunity afforded or could be created. 
He had a liking for Browning, too, in those days, which 
still clings to him, and one of the most popular of his 
lectures deals with the forty-third problem of literature. 

rom Andover to California is quite a remove, but 
Rader was not less venturesome in his young manhood 
than now, and up to this present opportunity has never 
offered him a dare that he refused to take. It was some 
twenty years ago that he became the associate pastor of 
a large Congregational Church in Oakland. In time a 
change of pastors occurred, and there were some who 
thought the young assistant, who was richly endowed so- 









). As the pages slipped from under 
<> minister-editor Rader's hand, 
Fremont Older picked them 
up and glanced through them, 
his long eyebrows lifting 
meditating ly as he we ighed 
words in his mind 


the written 
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cially and had gifts of brimming eloquence, should have 
had his place, but nothing of the kind happened, and 
presently young Rader was in San Francisco, pastor of 
the Third Congregational Church, which was located in 
the Mission District of that city. For ten years he 
preached the strict Gospel on Sunday mornings, but de- 
voted his Sunday evenings very largely to the unraveling 
of moral threads in literature and history. Those ten 
years of Sunday nights became a kind of perpetual Cha- 
tauqua course. The people enjoyed them and the min- 
ister enjoyed them; and at the same time he was coming 
into closer and closer touch with the many-sided lives of 
his parishioners in that great and peculiarly distinctive 
city. He opened his heart to the needy, he brought first- 
aid to the mourning. He pleased with his wit at the 
banquet table, he charmed with his eloquence on patriotic 
occasions; he married and he buried; he helped dying 
men to write their wills and assisted deserted women to 
prepare their appeals to the redress of law, when every 
effort to reunite the family or bring back a husband and 
a father to his sense of duty had failed. In short, Wil- 
liam Rader was all to the members of his church and to 
the great unchurched, who sometimes call upon a minis- 
ter’s assistance, that any 


an old canvas from a circus tent for a roof. Rader ap- 
propriated this on Sundays. Chairs were got from some- 
where, and a man was found to pass the hat—yes, a hat 

and all the money from the collection, every cent of it, 
was used to hire music. San 
though they may not exactly dote on preaching ; 
Dr. Rader preached every Sunday under the flapping 
canvas from August till Christmas, and the music was 
the very best that money could get. Nor were the ser- 
mons literary essays either. The conditions not 
The the man had 
week after week under 
r months his was 
| that hun 


Franciscans love music, 
but 


were 
such as inspired dilettanteism. best 
in his heart he thundered out, 
the sighing, soughing canvas roof. 1% 
the only preaching voice heard in a 
dred blocks of ashes. 
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four 


INTO THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 
UT what to do on week days? There was no parish 
work. His congregation was almost entirely mascu- 
line and largely nomadic. On Monday morning half of 
it would be on the restless move hither and yon about 
the bay cities, seeking to get settled, while the other half 
would be 


wearing flannel shirts, overalls or corduroys. 


whole of the period succeeding the earthquake he had 
been sitting in his shirt sleeves writing editorials in the 
smoke-laden atmosphere of the office of a newspaper 
that was bitterly hated by the very class from which this 
church drew its membership. This entire range of facts 
would seem to have completely disqualified him in the 
eyes of that church for its pastorate, considering how 
human church congregations are. Besides, Rader’s name 
was so very common. Everybody knew him. Everybody 
had heard him. There was no particular prestige for 
Calvary in calling him. His was no new Why 
did they not go off across the country and choose some 
unknown with only half as much ability, but with the 
glamour of distance surrounding himlikea halo? That 
is what they might have been expected to do; but they 
did not. They were practical, hard-headed men, those 
trustees of Calvary. They said: “Here is a San Francis- 
can, a man of parts, a man of powers and graces; a man 
who can shovel verbal brickbats in a newspaper office 
all day and come out with no stain upon his garments. 
We could not get a better man. Let us call him.” 
What finer compliment was ever paid by a congreg1- 
tion to the 


voice. 


probity of a preacher’s character than this 
call of Calvary to William 





faithful pastor could be. 

At the time he was mak- 
ing himself a reputation as 
a lecturer and public speaker 
throughout the Pacific Coast 
and religious 
themes. Also he was preach- 
ing some sermons that were 
getting into the columns of 
the newspapers, sermons 
that savored so strongly of 
radicalism that the heresy 
hunters trained their range 
finders upon him, but by the 
time they trained their guns 
also Rader had become of 
enough importance to at- 
tract the attention of Lyman 
Abbott. That astute the- 
ologian defended Dr. Rader 
effectively in the columns of 
the “Outlook.” 

But for the earthquake 
and fire this experience with 
the theologian might have 
remained Dr. Rader’s chief- 
est claim to fame; but those 
twin catastrophes disclosed 
the stout reenforced concrete 
of the man’s character and 
gave him a claim to great- 
ness, a claim which perhaps 
he had all along, but which the blind populace of magazine 
writers might not have discovered save for that great 
cataclysm and its attendant dramaturgy, in which the 
naked virility of the man stood revealed. It must be 
admitted, however, that in the moments immediately 
succeeding the earthquake’s shock the reverend doctor 
did not make a very heroic figure. Credible witnesses 
aver that he appeared on the streets while the buildings 
were still swaying, shouting to his neighbors: “Be calm! 
Be calm!” and all the while, as the clerical gentleman 
paraded excitedly in front of his house, he was clad only 
in a sleeping robe of something less than ankle length 
and a pair of bathroom slippers. The fact that he was 
also wearing a silk hat with sprinklings of plaster upon 
its shiny top, and twirled a ridiculously swagger little 
cane, seemed to accentuate rather than to make up for 
the other lack in his apparel 


on civic 





INSPIRATION FROM FIRE-SWEPT RUINS 


ET he soon girt himself with more wit and garments. 
All that first day of the city’s burning he and his 
family trudged about from fire line to fire line like other 
San Franciscans, and when night came found themselves 
upon a barren hill in the midst of the seas of flame. The 
next day they compelled an Italian teamster, who had 
previously acquired all their ready money, to take them 
to the sea wall, from which they got across the bay to 
Oakland and climbed into railroad cars, where they be 
came a part of the remarkable hiatus of burned-out 
families that continued for a week, at the end of which 
the refugees scattered into State in the 
Union. The exodus ended at his home city, 
Philadelphia. 
The minute Dr. Rader saw his family safe and secure 


were every 


Radet 


fro.’ want, his own mind reverted to San Francisco. He 
got ck as fast as the trains could take him. But his 
chu in the Mission District was ashes. Its membership 
was attered over the continent. To try to gather even 
ant eus was hopeless. Yet never was there a greate1 
inspi ition to preach than the acres upon acres of ruined 
walls, and the miles upon miles of débris-cluttered 


streets, with the people by tens of thousands threading 


their way over the scarred blocks and a thousand foun 
dations bravely scraped bare for the building of the new 
city. 

Never did the ardor of the prophet of God burn 
more fiercely in his breast than now But there were 


Yet the will of Rader 
temporary 
burned district 
piece of architecture with 


no churches, no halls, no pulpits 


found a way One of the first structures to 


go up in the heart of the was the Cen 
tral Theatre. It was a crude 


99 
Aan 


Calvary Presbyteriar 





w Church, from 


Sundays to rouse the conscience of San Francisco 


with miners’ boots, and sweating amid brick dust and 
ashes and the tangle of twisted iron. Yet, to be exactly 
chronological, the minister had found his week-day job 
before his Sunday one. For a long time it had been 
known that he had printers’ ink in his veins. The “Bul 
letin’’ had once sent him to England to interview Bal- 
four, Chamberlain, and others on certain great British 
policies that at the time seemed to affect the weal of the 
Anglo-Saxon world. He had acquitted himself credita- 
bly. Before the fire, too, he had been contributing three 
the “Bulletin” 


or four articles a week t over his own 
name 

Still, even in an emergency, a daily newspaper would 
hardly expect to find its chief editorial writer in a 
minister; but Fremont Older, managing editor of the 

Sulletin,” is a genius. Precedents are nothing to him 
He had a remarkable capacity for scenting a story. He 
also scented the editorial writer in Rader and put the 
pencil in his hand. 

These were the days when Ruef’s “paint eaters” were 
known to be at their hungriest and boldest. These were 
the nights when that huge sum, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, was said to have gone wrapped in shirt boxes 
from the the 
the boss, palm of his 


office of a business hands of 


who held his 


man to 
supervisors in the 


hand 

lhe public had more than an inkling of what was 
going on. The clerical editorial writer was unafraid. He 
wrote things that had a thrust in them. Some of his 
paragraphs planted nitroglycerine. When the vampires 


life of Rader, the 


table beside the minister's right 


threatened the life of Older and the 
revolver was laid on the 


hand; and the hand went on writing, and there was not 
a line of his grist that faltered or scanned like the sigh 
of a sucking dove 
CALLED TO CALVARY CHURCH 
UT on Sundays Dr. Rader continued to preach. By 


Christmas time the Colonial Theatrs 
1 


burned district was completed, and Dr 


building in the 


R ider moved his 


pulpit there, but continued to sound his evangel, until in 
May a remarkable thing happened. Calvary Presby 
terian Church did an almost impossibly sensible thing 
It—the most dignified Presbyterian Church in San Fran 
cisco, a congregation of wealth, of Nob Hill aristocracy, 
with long and honorable traditions led William 


Rader, a churchless Congregationalist, to be its minister 


His action in preaching in the fire-gutted theatre had 
been interpreted by some as a sensational bid for noto 
riety; his newspaper work had always been viewed 
askanc¢ by certain ki Is ot religionists: vet during the 


whose pulpit the editor of week days continued as the preacher of 


Rader! Events have proved 
the soundness of Calvary’'s 
judgment. Dr. Rader’s hold 
upon his people has grown 
during the more 
than five years since he en- 
tered their pulpit. But he 
did not at the time lay down 
his editorial pen. His work 
in the newspaper office was 
by no means finished, nor 
behalf of the 
graft prosecution. Neither 
was his work in that behalf 
confined to writing and the 
council board. He had rare 
platform power. 
There was no more forceful 


steadily 


his service in 


gifts of 





speaker upon civic themes 
in the entire Pacific Coast 
ministry, which numbers 


many able and eminent men. 
These platform gifts of 
Rader; his forceful logic, 
his deadly earnestness, his 
impassioned bursts of elo- 
quence, the keenness of his 
wit and the bite of his sa- 
tire, were all at the call of 
the prosecution. From his 
pulpit in Calvary he 

frequently let the vials of 
when the Appellate Court re- 
leased Schmitz from the consequences of a jury's ver- 
dict upon 

When the great crisis in the history of the graft prose- 
cution came, it brought with it the most dramatic mo- 
ment in the life of William Rader. It was on a late 
afternoon in November that the news that Heney had 
been shot down in open court quivered through the city 
like an earthquake shock Men heard of it with 
blanched Honest men who had grown apathetic 
over the graft prosecution felt a burning self-reproach 
in their hearts as they turned and into each 
other's eyes and asked questions that were without words. 
The Citizens’ League of Justice called a mass meeting in 
Dreamland Rink. Dreamland Rink will hold seven thou- 


own 


his wrath overflow, as 


a shimmering technicality. 


face S. 


stared 


sand people; but it was filled within a few minutes after 
the doors were opened, and fifteen thousand people un 
able to get in milled round the outside like a stampede 
It seemed almost as if the whole city had run together 


MASTER IN A 


, | HE problem of the speakers at that meeting was a 
deli 


cate one because of the fear that the passionate 


REAL MOMENT 


spirit of resentment burning in the breasts of the crowd- 
ing thousands 
violent reprisal 


might flame out in some terrible act of 


Mayor Taylor in opening the meeting had said: “Let 


us see to it that no matter who else breaks the law we 


hall not break it.’ 


And then he introduced as the first of the speakers of 
the evening the Rev. William Rader. Never in his life 
had the minister spoken to an audience like this. He 
glanced over it, and knew as he did so that it was just 
a seven-thousand-stringed instrument of human passion. 
One unwise sentence and this pent-up passion would 
explode like some vast human Pelé« Mad packs, thirst 
ing for revenge, would sweep through the streets like 
streams of lava, and that night would make a history 
beside which the story of San Francisco’s earlier Vig! 
lantes would read like the report of a cricket game. On 
the other hand. the minister understood something ot 
the psychology of crowds. He knew that blood had t 
he spilled to-night—the blood of the moment's passion 
must be drawn in me way or it would become a seeth 
ing cinder in the soul vhich reason could make no 

pp il It \ a dangerous role, but Rader resolved to 
be the safety valve for the turbulent soul of the crowd 
that night There was a Niagara of feeling, unmoving 
but potential Rader m d it, daringly He let 
pour itself over falls; he led it leaping through narrow 
gor nd ri n h excitement into whirlpor Is 


» 
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The first Cash Register method 


‘ if be A modern Cash Register. One of 
of figuring. Invented 30 years ago 


our 500 different styles 





Method of Figuring Invented by the Arabians 6,000 Years Ago 
ee 


P to thirty years ago, the merchants of the whole 
world fussed and fretted along with systems of 
counting and recording based upon methods originated 


by the Arabians 6000 years ago. 


After sixty centuries, the National Cash Register marked the second great epoch in 
figuring. Until its invention, all business records were subjected to temptation, care- 
lessness and the inaccuracy of human memory. 


The National Cash Register makes accurate, unchangeable records of Money Received, 
Money Paid Out, Goods sold on credit, Money deposited in your bank, Checks drawn 
from your bank, Goods Purchased, and all other business records. 


Throughout the universe——wherever trade has made its path—National Cash Registers 
are stopping losses, safeguarding profits, guaranteeing the integrity of employers and 
their employes and warranting protection to purchasers. 


More than 500 types and sizes of National Cash Registers—each meant for the special 
need of a particular business. Adopted by more than 250 different trades, businesses, 
professions and industries. More than one million have been sold. 


No matter who you are, what you do or where you do it, if you handle money or 
keep records, write and find out just what sort and size of National Cash Register is 
built to serve your special requirements. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 








We Sell This Gas 
Producing Stone to 201,000 
Country Home Owners 


The stone is artificialh To make 
it we heat lime and coke in electric 
furnaces at a temperature of 6000 
Fahrenheit — the highest tempera- 
ture known to science. With the 
aid of this great heat the materials 
used are fused 
into the curious 
stone known 
commercially as 
Union Carbide. 
This Carbide 
comes from the 
furnaces in huge 
chunks. These 
we crush into 
a number of dif- i 
ferent ‘‘sizes’’ ye 
for different uses. LIGHTING 





Packed in sheet steel drums and 
cans, we ship this Union Carbide di- 
rect to customers from our own ware- 
houses, located in all parts of the 
United States. In these drums the 
Carbide will keep indefinitely and 
can be stored and handled as safely 
as coal. 


Drop a piece of this Union Carbide 
into water and a seeming miracle 


takes place. The dark stone in- 
stantly changes into white slacked 
lime. At the instant of this trans- 


formation, the stone releases a quantity 
of gas, which bubbles to the surface 
of the water. This gas is genuine 
acetylene, a hundred feet of which 
will give more light than a thousand 
feet of city gas. 


The process of making this gas is 
simply one of bringing the Carbide 
and water in contact. Several types 
of machines have been designed to 
do this automatically. The best of 
these machines bring a very small 
quantity of Carbide and water together 
at a time—just enough to supply gas 
to the burners when they are in use. 
When the burners are turned out the 
machine stands idle. 


These machines have been per- 
fected with the aid of the National 
Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters 
They are now mechanically perfect— 
so perfect that there are over 201,000 
in use. No one who has ever seen 
one of these acetylene lighted coun- 
try homes will ever forget the beauty 
and brilliancy of the light. No one 


who has ever cooked on an acetylene 
range will ever again go back to coal 
and wood, 


We do not handle Carbide gas ra- 
chines. We only sell the UNION 
CARBIDE, which the machines all 
use. It is obviously to our interest 
to exert every effort to aid country 
home owners to secure Carbide ma- 
chines that will insure satisfaction. 
To this end, we keep posted on all 
machines which use our product. We 
know which ones are best suited to 
different requirements, and we gladly 
supply information and advice to all 
who care to write us. 

Just 


send us your name and ad- 


dress and tell us how many rooms, 
barns and outbuildings you wish to 
you just 


light. We _ wille tell 
type of machine 
you should have 
—tell you where 
it is made and 
give vou an es- 
timate as to its 
cost. 


what 


With our let- 
ter, we will send 
you with our 
compliments a 
book about this 
rural illuminant 
The book 





COOKING 


and cooking fuel. 
tells how the lights 
can be fixed to light without 
matches. How they can be per- 
manently fixed to walls and posts 
in barns and outbuildings. How the 
machine, the handsome bronze 
chandeliers and the cooking range 
can all be set up with little labor. 
It tells the whole wonder story of 
just why over 201,000 of our cus- 
tomers have found this Carbide gas 
much safer and many times more 
convenient than coal, wood and 
kerosene it is displacing. Write us 
today. 


Tell 
house 


us how many rooms in your 
and 
We will 


and 


and how many barns 
have. 


write you fully and frankly 


outbuildings you 
send 
our free literature by same mail. 
Just write to UNION CARBIDE 
SALES CO., 128 Michigan Boule- 


vard, Chicago, III. 








The Perfect —_ 


»mbination 





mirror 


and electric lamp. Ad 





dazzle them 










to any electric lamy 

socket by cord. Use i 

anywhere — home or 

traveling —folds compactly Mirror in 

+ san td best French -bevel plate, 8 in. square, 

aUINg mounted ou strong, handsome folding 

Mirror frame, Stands or hangs st any desired 
Patented angle Delivered with 6 ft. s 
rd and plug, a 
Dealers write epaid, $3.50. If not 

for discounts . money refunde 
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Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half mor vith title in gold 
With patent ast so that the num 
bers may be inserted weekly Will 
hold one me Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price Address 


COLLIER’S 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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COCGATES 


PERFECTED - 


SHAVING CREAM 


Pleasant shaving—with the 
rich, creamy lather from 
this tube. Sanitary 
and convenient. 
Atrial (this size) 
sent for 4c in 
stamps. 
“ae &Co 


/ W 
19 $ Fulton 
N.Y 
































| The Undergraduate Roosevelt 


He did not read for 
information. 

distinctions he won but 
He did not win a prize for reading, 
nor for English composition; the center 
table in his room was not adorned with a 
“Detur,” a book given as a special mark 
of merit; he won neither second-year nor 
final honors in a single subject ; and he 
did not deliver the “dissertation” to which 


book in the corner. 

examinations but for 
Of academic 

fe Ww. 


he was entitled at commencement. The 
only honorable mention set down in his 
degree was in natural history. 

HE SELECTED “PRACTICAL” COURSES 


HERE were just enough elective 

courses when Roosevelt was in Har- 
vard College to give a student some free- 
dom to follow natural “bent” along a frame 
of stiffly prescribed work. Those courses 
elected by Roosevelt reflect clearly his in- 
clinations as an undergraduate. Viewed as 
a whole they are essentially “practical,” as 
that word is ordinarily used, as distin- 
guished from “literary” or “esthetic.” He 
knew the keen value of mathematics and of 
science, he felt the absolute need of mod- 
ern languages. Each year his love for and 
appreciation of these studies grew, and, at 
the end, the plan of his college work was 
well-molded and consistent. 

At a luncheon in the Roosevelt home 
three years before young Theodore left 
for college, a guest noticed him, a little 
fellow with spectacles and a mouth like 
a band of blue steel. Round his plate 
were scattered dead butterflies and beetles, 
and these, as if alone in a deep forest, he 
studied while the family conversed. Such 
concentration the guest had never seen. 
She inquired who that odd little fellow 
was, and was told, in a voice softened with 
respect, that he was “little Theodore.” 

With such an early predilection for 
natural history, it is not surprising that 
one-half of Roosevelt’s elective work in 
college was given to that study. Almost 
a third was given to modern languages, but 
not a single hour beyond that required to 
be given did he devote to Latin and 
Greek, not a single hour to English com- 
position and history. He took no more of 
| history than he was required to take 

Toward the end of the college year, the 
“Crimson,” the college daily newspaper, ob- 
served that a “prominent member of ‘80 
has of late turned editor.” That “promi- 
nent member” was Roosevelt. One au- 
tumn afternoon in his senior year he was 
moving about among the shelves of the 
college library seeking a subject for a 
forensic theme. Now he stood with his 
| hands deep in his trousers pockets glanc- 
ing over the titles before him, now he 
pulled down a book only to rest it in his 
left hand, turn the leaves with his right, 
and shove it energetically back into place 
Finally he reached for a dusty, 
| backed old volume crowded against the 
wall. With real affection he glanced at 
the well-worn name of the author—the 
author he had loved as a boy for his 
tales of sea and of war, that popular 
writer of a few generations ago, James 
Fenimore Cooper. He remembered that 
his uncle, a naval officer, had regretted 
that there was no trustworthy historian of 
the naval of the War of 1812 
At a time when unprejudiced assertion 
was unlooked for and partiality was con- 
sidered patriotism, James had written for 
Englishmen, Cooper and _ others for 
Americans. Only absolute fairness, 
Roosevelt knew, could reconcile prejudice 





green- 


aspects 


and fact. He seated himself at one of 
the long reading tables with the dusty 
volume before him and thought no more 
of his college theme that day It took 
him two years to complete his “Naval 
War of 1812,” and so instant was its 


that Englishmen themselves 
hastened to ask the young American to 
write the chapter on the war for the 
“History of the Queen’s Navy.” 

The students in sophomore rhetoric re- 
member that Roosevelt was the first to 
question the instructor, that thin-voiced, 
sandy - haired, blue-eyed  rhetorician, 
Adams Sherman Hill. “Roosevelt was 
always pinning the instructor down to 
hairbreadth points,” man who was 
in the and Professor Hill grew tired, 
as professors do, of having thiyoverzealous 
wait on his remarks. “Suddenly 
when he was reading a theme on 
pre sentimentality or something of 
that he looked up and asked 
velt to stat what he thought of 
undergraduates falling in love. Roosevelt 
stammered and was quiet 

In his single course in history, as in 
| most of his prescribed courses—rhetoric, 


recognition 





SayS a 


4 lass. 


censor 
one day 
C1OUS 
sort, Roose 


specifically 
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logic, and psychology—Roosevelt’s rank 
was high. In all of his elective courses, 
except one in French given once a week, 
his name is found on the rank-list well 
toward the top; in eight of these clective 
courses his mark is eighty-nine per cent oi 
over, and in one of them, a popular but not 
easy course in political economy, his name 
is first upon the printed rank-list. In his 
advanced courses in political economy his 
ranks were commendable. Of his German 
courses one was “historical prose” and 
the other two were devoted to composition 
and oral exercise. His courses in Italian 
required a great deal of reading and ap- 
proached more nearly to pure literature 
than any other of his chosen studies. 
His natural history courses—let it be 
told for the benefit of whoever has 
cused him, or have been accused by him, 
of being a “nature faker”’—included com- 
parative anatomy and physiology of ver- 
tebrates, elerfentary botany, physical 


ac- 


geography and meteorology, geology, ele- 
mentary and advanced zoology. In these 
courses he received marks so high that 
he could have succeeded easily in secur- 
ing “final honors,” prized much more 
highly than “honorable mention,” by tak- 
ing extra examinations; but having got 
substantially all he could from his col- 
lege course, he cared little for the laurel— 
he went to college not for fine marks 


but for a broad education. 

Some of the friendships that have been 
most valuable to him in after life were 
established during his college course 
There was George von Lengerke Meyer, 
of the class of 1879, with whom the stu- 
dent Roosevelt was wont to argue about 
undergraduate athletics, later to swing 
alongside and be his Postmaster General 
in the conduct of a nation; there was 
Robert Bacon, near college friend, whose 
election as captain of the freshman crew 
Roosevelt opposed in his first stump 
speech; Leonard Wood, a student in the 
Medical School, whom Roosevelt, after 
meeting in the Spanish war, had elected 
an honorary member of the class of 1880, 
and Curtis Guild, ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, only an acquaintance in college, 
but, like General Wood, a firm friend 
after the war. Henry Cabot Lodge was 
a writer and college instructor in Har- 
vard whoin Roosevelt did not like because 
“he marked too hard.” C. S. Hanks, who 
pummeled Roosevelt in the boxing match, 
years later bobbed into publicity with the 


assertion that he could get from schem- 
ing railroads information that the Presi- 
dent had failed to get, was told to go 


ahead, failed, and died soon afterward 

A PROPHET 
HERE were other friendships, 
that suffered in later days, such as that 


INCIDENT 


too, 


with Professor Sumner of Yale, who ad- 
dressed the Finance Club while Roosevelt 
was one of its officers, and Professor 


Charles Eliot Norton, president of the Art 
Club—two old guards of anti-imperialism 
two strong territorial expansion, 
whom Roosevelt later opposed with all his 
might. And there was his friendship, too, 
for President Charles William Eliot. 

An incident, well-nigh too prophetic to 
be believed, but nevertheless true, brought 
Roosevelt into sharp contrast with the 
great educator one day in his senior year 
There was a grievance which the students 
sought to complain of. A committee of 


foes of 


them climbed to the office of the austere 
Puritan college president, who rose from 
his chair to greet them. There was a 
long awkward pause, broken at last by 
President Eliot “Well, gentlemen?” he 


Then Roosevelt, the stu 
to his t 


said, expeciantly 
dent with the 


most words mgue, 

stepped forward as spokesman. He had 
met the president repeatedly before, yet 
he felt it necessary to introduce himself 
once more. At first he seemed unable to 
find his own name, then he stammered 
forth: “Mr. Eliot—Mr. Eliot—I am Pres! 
dent Roosevelt.” Then the college pres! 
dent laughed softly, and Roosevelt cor- 
rected himself and apologized 

The years went by, and time after time 
President Eliot held up the excitabl 
dergraduate as a type of the true und 
graduate gentleman To-day their por 
traits both by Sargent hang in the 
Harvard Union, the big club t which 
every student is eligible They fac } 
other in a_ high-ceiled room—the 
kindly, patient, persistent, in blacl 
demic gown: the other an aggre 
gray-locked figure, trying to. step m 
its frame—both looking down on the et 
less procession of youth which flows 
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AXLES & BEARINGS 





It isn’t only the size or rated horse-power of your engine— 
It’s how much of that power gets to the wheels. 
Right here iswhere good gears count—and count mighty strong. 


Gears that are good enough to meet Timken ideals of efficiency can’t be completely made 
by any gear-cutting machine—even the finest. 
They have to be ground to perfect accuracy. ‘This increases expense, but Timken 
does it because it makes for quietness and efficiency. 


What’s more—we couldn’t find a gear-grinding machine or method 
existence that would remove a// the little inaccuracies left by even the finest 
cutters. 
So we invented a process—designed and built a special machine. 
‘Two other important facts — 


= I imken Gears are combined into a unit driving-plant assembled 
& and tested before it is bolted to the axle-housing. 


And they are kept always in perfect mesh by Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings, which are adjustable. 


These things are all necessary—not one could be 

left out of the top value car. “They mean 
getting the full mileage from every last 
drop of gasoline. 


Get the whole story of axle and bearing importance and 
construction by writing to either address below for 
the Timken Primers, B-7 “On the Care and 
Character of  Bearings,’’ and B-8 ‘On the 

Anatomy of Automobile Axles.’’ 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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William Rader | e 
Concluded from page 22 
praised the devotion of Heney; he un- at 1S — 
scathingly denounced the poisoned press | , 
which had both contributed to the state | 
of public apathy and fanned hot waves 
ot sincunan against Heney until one er Sad 
man of limited understanding was moved 
by them and the obsession of a fancied j 
grievance to attempt the life of the pub- 
lic prosecutor. 
He also praised the courage and self- a? 
control of the trial court. 
“Thank God for Judge Dunne!” he ex- 
claimed with a burst of eloquence, and the | 
whole seven thousand men rose, cheering a 
madly, to their feet. But they were under | 
the control of the orator. At a motion of | 
his hand they settled back into their seats, | 
and he told them next of the heroism | 
ot Hiram W. Johnson, now Governor of a 
‘ , California, and Matt I. Sullivan, whom he 
———— announced would take up the work where | 
. i ney alc it do r 
|Get This Free Book Before ff | °" "1" pee 
: GREAT DR 
You Get Your Motor- | WET al heRraangl Pmewe: a 
° tT a is time the pointing o 
ing Coat or Hood 7 | 3 minister's finger was a8 from mob 
FTER an interestigg introduction, “The 9 | violence,away from the small bravery of 
Motoring Woman, by Wilbur D. Nesbit, | hastv acts of siniey aiid! ti ‘a tha 

j the pages are devoted to the new models ti ie I n, a towat Uy 
fin motoring apparel for women. supreme courage and that truer patriot- | 
hese authentic styles with complete descrip- ism which supports the law and waits ( 
tions, are illustrated from photographs of liv- 1 - : 
ine models. patiently for it to exact its own venge- 

\Ve want every motoring woman to have a ance. | xf } 
cov, but the demand is already great andw< Mf | When the preacher finished, the danger righ 
the attached coupon today for your copy. point was passed | 
With it, if you ou ae fe send you our 1913 But outside Dreamland Rink were fif- | 
Motor Car Stole Book showing the National H | teen thousand more storm-tossed souls of | can 

National Motor Vehicle Company men, twice as many as within; and the | * 
Sidlandetite, teins sound of impassioned voices, the roar of | rl | 
d applause and handclapping and foot stamp- | e 
~~ 9g oohteene tag pu q ing, the cheers and the groans, were work- | 
siak ed by return anith copies of your style : ne. them into a irenzy. Word was sent | 
iad | | inside that something must be done or | 
this gathering would pass beyond con- "a 
trol. Dr. Rader had just concluded his| Bee eee = SSNS 
address. This new responsibility was laid te 
upon him HA i 1S the maa 
He made his way to a point of vantage astonishing “something 
upon the steps and a circle of mounted | that vives this tobacco its hold ? 
4 Mo i — closed 2 ngs or me got. aoe | arg r ‘ 
ee their heads to that second and larger audi- ~ s aint " q reare 
= ae ence, he made the greatest oratorical effort ’ For three gene! ations—52 years Tog 
i of his life. No notes of that sermon re- —it has kept on breaking all records. nishing 
main—for it was a sermon. The news- Mei a 
Re papers had no account of it. Dr. Rader ; . 
oe. ; Decorate himself could hardly put a dozen scat- GENUINE have le 
Saas 


t 1 t f it t l H " sad 
app 14 x fred sentences of it together now € Fi 
es a ; aad ; irst 
. Your Walls only wet that he breathed out to that buying 
g q | vast flood of excited men the full deeps i B 
Durably e | of his own faith in the ultimate triumph erry B 


of right, of his own allegiance to the or- 


4 
AS . label w! 
Se =(/nterior walls, new or | derly processes of law, of his own intense S 
= _ git eee ners A 4 Seco! 
old, can be given a | feeling that every citizen should do his 
fm] sanitary, washable, | duty now, and to-morrow and the d Ly the var 


durable finish with after to-morrow, with no cooling purpose, and sel 
TRUS-CON with no weakening of moral fiber. He de- SMOKING TOBACCO the five 


clared his conviction that there should he 


| ASEPTICOTE made evident a new heast and a new con has long outsold all other high-grade on 
4 science in San Francisco to-morrow, one blunder 
| 











































































which the ribald press and the jeering tobaccos combined : use of 
; tools of corruption, as well as the sleek- ries 2s Tr ” rae 
Devise your own dec- | | pant a i ae [his means that it’s had to “make good cheap \ 
orative designs with fed corporations that had profited by : ie =. 
the aid of our novel | crime and now dared openly to defend the with more men than has any other tobacco. lhe 
ST ing ke inal, would be bound to respec ; , usi 
Color Book. Send | criminal, would be bound to respect. How has it stood such a test as this‘ nev 
us vour name today. The graft prosecution has passed into hs ‘ “ent for the \ 
‘ Free—Beautiiul sten- | history. In one way it failed. But it was What is the secret of its goodness : cy 
4 ‘te f 2 Oo e fal of San I’rz sco t was not , ; a ‘ 
cils for use with Asep not th failure of San Francise It w isn Simply this : It is pure and clean and it By k 
Mente the failure of Heney and Spreckels and k ie Bull” Durt fl iy k 
Older and Rader. They succeeded. They sticks to its own honest, bu urnam Havor, Berry B 
ESTEELCO. | : ; Dewees “6 ¥s ; J 
wage Mey soma : cedeeabhe te eet inteton that wodkd convict: Bull” Durham has let other brands stand for avoid tl 
DETROIT, MICH. | but they found the State had courts that “doctoring” and “adulteration” and — proc- Vi 
We " 8 ham ppronfinys | a) ( ot afhir Os “onvictions 99 “c ” : Mos 
; derpratins |, Dawpr would not affirm those convictions. eonne”’. Bull’ Durham is just pure tobacec , 
gras Ry EK ' ainter 
A le BS \ PROPHETS FULL SHARI " | 
eemmensmerlatalbabalahalabatalaabaa ae : Find out how eood a pure smoke ts. Berry E 
B' in the better and more important Smoke some “Bull”? Durham today. Y 
——S ESSE way the graft prosecutions succeeded _ Tou 
° It put an end to one carnival of graft. It : for any 
WwW branded bribery as bribery, and it branded THlackudl, am - G may tal 
Slobe- ernicke the bribe giver as equally guilty with A veut j 
Fi i : . % the bribe taker, whether that bribe giver 0 
| ’ ~ 
iling Equipment | were high pe rched or humble : but if LI 
; ; did much more than this. It made Hiram : . * finishin 
d < Ir 5 25S ° wf ° nanner pos 
You may think your busine W. Johnson Governor of California; it rer | 
“peculiar and that it requires a turned the Southern Pacific political ma- L 
special filing equipment. Chances chine out of power in the State organi- 
are there is a Globe-Wernicke de zation of the Republican party: it has Por the fn 
vice that fits your need as if it given California two of the best Legisla 
was made to vour order. Consult tures the State ever had; it put an inde- 7 a (EL 
our agent in- your localitv, or pendent man in the place of a railroad tool rerever they ait 
, 3 . a in the United States Senate; it gave Cali sell tobacco you . Bb decibty 
Write for Catalog C 810. fornia voters the initiative and the refer will find 
. . — . . { endur the Fecal] f inde. t} direct ‘6 yee 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. , Cincinnati, Ohio dum, reca f judg ; Bull (EL 
primary, perhaps woman suffrage, and a Het 
- = *s Ps "ak gg ol et bs ‘ Durham. iW ea li wt : sat front d 
whole new bodys ~ legisiation reater ee expoomed to 
than any State has ever written into its ES S™OKING ToBACC? nhity unde 
EDWARDS G ARAGES statute books within so short a tim We [ 
FIREPROOF And the Ie Willian Radet the | j 
c 1 . ’ hvteriat harch had m For mariy 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles : Calvary ; siesrea, er eye x b oer ve 
than a prophets ful re in bringin f ae va 
$30 to $200 this about | ne since he laid 'y AK ~ <a urned whi 
ienesal pencil % —* 
Easy to put up. Portable. | ©“! ul pen ’ ua a a Berry 
All sizes. Postal brings He is not an editor. He L pre iy 
: latest illustrated catalog. . 
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THE EDWARDS YFG. CO. , 233-283 Eggleston Ave.,Cincinnati.0 joc are —— 2) Detroit. \ 
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Clyde Milan Joe Jackson 


Pick of the Game 


Continued from page 12 


Pe 


situation there is no one to equal Hal 
Chase, the bewildering genius of the New 
York Americans. Chase combines a won 
derful brain with amazing speed of hands, 
quickness of eye, and complete versatility. 
But in the seven years’ play we know that 
Chase only becomes “keyed up” at odd 
spots through the year. One thing and 
another cut in upon his effectiveness and | 
we are now looking for a full season's 
results. Jake Daubert of Brooklyn might 
be a quick choice if he had only drawn 
the master coaching of a McGraw, a 
Chance, or a Mack. But he has missed 


Onl of the this instruction and has been left to grope 
y for himself. Merkie of New York 








and 


r ‘ Konetchy of St. Louis are both steady and e e 
efficient, but combining all this steadiness 
right Varn ish with a big part of the brilliancy owned by he Hose of Silkiest Sof { ness 
e Chase, we turn to young Mr. McInnis of 
7 » Philadelphiz tics cInnis can 
can GIN e the the Philadelphia Athletics. Meln c G d Si M h 
hit and run; he stands as a brilliant in- A t t 
° h | fielder and a quick thinker. But above all re uaran ee 1X on S 
> he is a tireless worker for his club—a 
rng C resu C. magnetic cog within his machine. The Every Stitch them tell you what “Holeproof” 


vital spark is always there with the tire- 


fy, 1 “3 ; has brought to them—the things 
less “Stuffy. We'll take him without a , 5 . 5 
sigh for what we must miss in observing Is Protected that “Holeproof” will also bring 
Chase, Daubert, and Merkle fade out “Holeproof,” for men. women, to you. [ry these hose on their 


ROUND SEC ) . . e AW if " — oe 
ROTHERS ri re children and infants, are- made ‘Say-so. Note the results. 


\JOIE of Cleveland and Evers of Chi- 


7” ‘ ea We originated guaranteed hose 
-4 cago have always been our ideals of with the sottest cotton yarns. atene a net 2 : | ahi ; 
two widely different types of second base- The average price that we pay @!ter 20 years of hose-making ex- 


men. Lajoie, greatest of all batsmen, with for these varns is seventy cents perience. “Holeproof”™ have been 








a fifteen-year average of .365; wonderful 





, ; reed ‘ he & , for 13 vears a phenomenal success. 
To get a good job of var- as an infielder and a master hand at tag- a pound. We could buy common 7 yen ws : 
nishing is not as difficult as ging runners. Evers, quick, brainy, alert, varn for thirty cents, but our 
: and aggressive. Evers has never played | , : ° 
, ast experience m; ‘ g yee) standard demands the best. We C S 
fo err epee Seay better than this season, where he has been : ‘ : otton or ilk— 
have led you to believe. of great aid to his club all through the | Could not, otherwise, protect every Both G teed 
First: Be sure you are year, and especially in the driving stretches | stitch, guarantee every thread, as Oo uarante 
’ 7 of > race. Sweeney of » Bost Na- | vee ° 99 
buying GOOD varnish. ft the cece. “weeny oe the | — Na we do in “Holeproof. 
tionals is a better batsman and almost as 


Berry Brothers’ trade-mark Men and women can get [ole- 


fine an infielder. But for a general com- | 





label will guide you to that. bination of batting, infielding, speed, and Our Million Friends proof Hose in silk. Three pairs 
Second: Know where quick thinking, we are confident enough | of men’s cost $2.00.. Three pairs 
. at Eddie Collins of Philadelphiz vuld | . : - ; a e a 
the varnish is to be used that Eddie lins of Philadelphia could More than a million men, of women’s cost $3.00. The three 
; stand any test and make us forget that | ; ‘ : ‘ 
and select the right one of Evers, Lajoie, or Doyle might have fallen women and children are wearing pairs are guaranteed three months. 
the five listed below. | to our pick. oe is age ad than ig “Holeproof” now. All are fast So one may wear silk hose—if 
¢ . }and a better hitter is brain an lis oo: : . : ° LL, cys : 
Half the varnishing | ends pe Fa logs pea ie staal friends of this brand. Some of — they are “Holeproof’—the best of 
blunders come through the | doesn't show, for the simple reason that these wearers are friends of yours — silk hose, with economy. The silk 
re of rt —— and Manager Mack, in charge of e c rn probably. \sk them what they comes from Japan. It is long- 
cheap workmanship. frowns upon any overzealous ardor dl- : ‘Gas tt ' | on ‘ ee a 0 
rR aE Ae rected at the umpires or the rival club. In think. See if one of them would fibred and strong, light weight 
A dead ne vall ead which we believe that Manager Mack is go back to the old kind, to hose and lustrous. These hose are the 
using varnis ) - 4 ac ‘orrec oO oO 9 Ss : , : : : 
B a exactly correct. And not holding this] that wear out in a week. Let — silkiest silk hose made. 
forthe work and not suited against Collins, we are content to go no 
to it. further once his name is upon our roster. 


ca FAIMiec ws 
oe 15 6 . 

By knowing and buying Vanes ne Sooner ee 

Berry Brothers’ it is easy to | HERE “i — gr ré ry epg Pose 

avoid the " wes we neec only one n¢ laving ! ans 
ese blunders. Wagner, the “Flying Dutchman” of the 


Most any dealer or Pittsburgh Pirates, we pause abruptly in FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 











, , sas Bb st. An 
Painter can supply you with the hunt. Barry of | hiladelphia is a mas- | 
Berry Brothers’ Varnishes | ter magician at his work—resourceful and 
4 ; ; | sure. Joe Tinker of Chicago is Barry's 
You will be well repaid peer. Heinie Wagner of the Boston Amet 714 
for any s . icans classes with either, and Hauser of | 
1y light trouble you “ ( ’ es igen : . ry | This signature always on the toe 
may take to get them ot, LOWS ISNt tar DeMENs pas Ad Pe eS | 
; ‘a points of all those mentioned were segre- | 


TRADE gated and then boiled into one bow-legged, | Sold Everywhere lightest ™ eights, the sheer :* t 
LIQUID cRANITE| For Holeproof,” are guaranteed just 
K ] r J 


, | swiftly moving mass, it is extremely 








t finishing floors in the most durable Stairs ‘i doubtful if the sum and substance of the | Holeproof Hose are sold every- the same as the heaviet erades. 
inner po 2. There is nosubs iu . co 7 > 
er possible. There is no subst experiment would be upon a par with the | where, in almost everv town. Even the silk hose are guaran- 
wooo . . .+ : »c oO ’ cS sah’ ec o | : fe ; 
LUXEpeRRY For virile activitie f Pittsburgh magic | We'll tell vou the deslers’ names teed ki ese -teneiiie: ig eee 
Finis? —— | Interiors Honus. Wagner is a wonder-worker in | ; : : oe os : ‘ ; ace een 
For the finest rubbed (dull) or polished Rubbed or every department of the game. A slashing | on request, or ship direct where were ever softer or finer. There 
ish on in oO oodwo Pi ¢ ’ ° “a ¢ ar . - . 
oo Se hitter—a dashing infielder—a good base there's no dealer near, charges is no reason whatever that hose 
ELASTIC INTERIOR For runner—a quick thinker—and a star at any | — prepaid, on receipt of remittance. should be darned when there are 
- ] \ lool st sac th ‘6 699 “Ve , , 
Peete FINISH Interiors other detail overlooked. He stands as the * lToleproot in cot hose like these at these prices 
ene ce Ge eee fw Full Gloss | most valuable ball player in the game to ay i ae ahh 
ai oa his club—the greatest of all time for all ery ton cost 25¢c «to + ae a ry them and see 
ELASTic ouTs Df For round service. With those wide spre ading ; pair im boxes ot six . ; P 
For front aan Gh other : Front palms of his shadowing the infield and Holeproof pairs, every pair guar Write for free book, “How to 
€ eoors and all other surtaces ? e 7 : ae j ey Set | T ARK a : : - 
+ ted Di weather. Great dura Doors portions of the outfi Id, we cheerfully pet Hasiery, anteed six months. The \Miake Your Feet Happy 373 
_ under trying conditions 


mit the Barrys and the Tinkers to move 


LUXeEserRRY in | along to another camp . : 
oe Neca We OVER AT THI | ~ ne. t.s.* Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


wind 


Has HERE was a time when in selecting 
man for third base, Harry Lo 


waler wales od of the Cork Heschel Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
| Chicago White Sox would have been 
Berry Brothers, Ltd. plucked quickly. But the premier of 1911 
Established 1858 was not the premier of 1912. His work 


Nave 
turned white 
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The Pick of the Game 


Concluded from page 27 


fell away and Manager Callahan was most valuable outfielder of all time—just 
forced to move his star to the outfield. as Wagner tops the infield. But Speaker 
loster of Washington and Gardner of through 1912 has been only a shade back 
| Boston are two high types. But for team of the famed Tiger and will be a worthy 
| value we come at last to Heinie Zimmer- playing mate in all angles of the sport. 
} man of the Cubs and Franklin THE ROUND-UP 
| Baker of the Athletics. Both WV ITH the team picked we 
can hit with the slugging kings d : Bates 
of the tribe, with Zimmerman find that the 
’ E : start next April with this 
line-up: 


| a trifle to the good. But 
a : ‘ “tandier inte + 4 in 
— B hogy ng eosin id Catchers —Archer (Ne 
SES WE MONG ST 2085: SOURIS tional), Meyers (National), 
Pitchers—Johnson (Ameri. 


with umpires, meeting no sus- 
can), Wood (American), 


pensions at critical points of 
Walsh (American), Mathew- 


the race. Baker has driven 

across ore . an any vous ; 

across more runs than any son (National), Rucker (Na- | 
tional ). % 


player in his league, and at 
a “nove es > ? ie . P 
the “s sychological moment” is Firat Base—McInau 
the most feared man in the ie) 
Pasa a \merican ). 
profession. While outbatted a ? , ; 
by Zimmerman, he leads the Second Base —Collins 
‘Me tig al i la (American). 
Shortstop — Wagner (Na- 














Shove Mills, Fall Rive -, 
Mass. Roofed along 
the lines of the Barrett 
Specification in 1876 


4 








slugging Cub in ability to 
drive his mates home. And 


AA 


; : : ; tional ). ' 

; he “a io = BR 3 rad- gp , : 

while he neither is a Bill Brad Third Base—Baker (Awe nee 

ley nor a Jimmy Collins around Sean ) 25 

WN . y it -aleear jc _- op os 3 : 
\ e Special Note third, Saker 1S the surer and Ouifield— Cobb (Ameri- : 
Ow Os — on ervice ee the steadier of the two. * Speaker 
‘ ites can), Speaker (Americal 
We advise incor- 





Jackson (American), Milan 
(American). 
This list shows eleven from 


eye THE OUTFIELD 
a ele porating in plans 
ETAL roofs require painting every few years; most ready 


} . ; the full wording \ JE need four outfielders 
roofings require coating regularly, but with Barrett of The 








wo | of Barrett —three regulars and a : GSS the American League circuit 
Specification Roofs there is no maintenance expense. Specification, in substitute—and without wast- and five from the National. 
Barrett Specification Roofs are roofs of coal tar pitch and order to avoid any ing a moment's time we pick We have no prejudice for or 


them in order—Ty Cobb of Ty Cobb of Detroit, un- against either league, but, re- 


tarred felt, with a top surface of sl: y ile, /aid accord- | misunderstanding. ee ae ; 
ed felt, , p surface of slag, gravel or tile, daid ac. . Detroit, Tris Speaker of the @oubtedly the most valuable gardiess of where they have 

















ing to the Barrett Specification. an oy Spee Boston Americans, Joe Jack- outfielder of the game played, have selected the team 
This specification is simply the standard formula for building a first-class i Paget meee | son of Cleveland, and Clyde which appeals to us as the 
roof of this character. is suggested: . Milan of Washington. Cobb, Speaker,and strongest which might be gathered under 
It is possible, of course, to make an inferior roof of these materials either ROOFING — Shal | Jackson will have a combined batting aver- conditions named above. We know well 
by poor workmanship or by using insufficient and poor goods. But if the — b¢ a Barrett Specifi- | age of .400. All three are fast—all three enough that you won't agree with our choice ke 
Barrett Specification is followed absolutely and the matewials called for are used, cation Roof laid as can throw, and all three are better than in many instances. But then this is our 
you are certain of getting the best value in roof coverings. directed in printed bogey in their outfield play. Milan is team—not yours. And in spite of your dis- j 
Such roofs usually last twenty years and over without leaks or repairs. Specification, te- | probably the greatest outfielder of the content with the choice, we are fairly sure 
Barrett Specification Roofs are almost universally used on factories and jo1) foo aad three and one of the game's greatest base that Our Team, as gathered, will be some- i 
buildings of large roof areas and where costs are carefully figured. They are intinasidie ‘specified runners, but the Senatorial star is 60 or where in the race anda fairly spirited con- 
equally good for city dwellings, warehouses, railroad buildings, etc. snd cabled tH. he 70 points back of the trio selected as regu- tender through the greater part of the 
Copy of the Barrett Specification, with diagrams, mailed free on request inspection require lars when we come to securing the often- stretch. Another better one might be 
to nearest office. | ments. needed base hits. Cobb is undoubtedly the picked? Very well—it is your next choice. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY wx 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, — Carey, Ala, 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifox, N.S. 
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| Somewhere Safe to Sea 


( Continued from page 19 









































as afterawhile. We'll get intodry clothes hesitate, as it were, then go crashing, ; 
| all the sooner.” thundering, grumbling downward, gather- 
He said something, kinda half under his ing strength and more power with every j 
breath, and then, ducking his head, stepped foot, swooping down, it seemed, upon the 
out into the weather. I followed him, and train helow. A great sounding, sliding roar. | 
silently we threaded our way along the The whole mountain seemed to tremble i 
slippery trail and down toward the valley and sway. I‘lying stones hurled themselves | 
ORS \ half hour and we were out of the far toward us. Then the whole mass j 
trail and down on the level. Then, slowly — settled itself like a monster beast upon 
rites the wide ot. over! f through the rain, the little bungalow began the coaches. And, like some crushed ser- ; 
B to show perched up on its little hill, pretty pent, the long string of steel and wood 
ECAUSE, f ‘ | d h d b : and whitish against the glaring, shiny yel- struggled and w rithed and fought to free 
of matenals and methods, because } | lowness of Silver Cut. Then, as we drew itself and glide away. 3ut it failed. 
of skill and experience, because of care and _ a nearer, I felt Mr. Jordan's hand jerked Where the earth and trees and rocks 
h ki ~ Ik- O : from mine and pointed straight ahead piled heaviest in the center of the train, 
conscience in the making a vers command “Look!” he urged, “it’s going to slide!” it lay trembling and overpowered. At the 
a world-wide sale. [ followed where he pointed through front the engine, torn loose by the sud- 
the driving rain. Far up on the sloping den check, rushed forward, whirled from 
Because of the very things you pay for i in shoes, sides of Silver Cut great cracks wert the tracks and rolled into the opps 
| showing in the earth and the rocks. <A embankment. On behind, the cars waverec e 
because of the money's worth you expect to get from ag eae Rages Sade Canepa ms the tends, then tasaed, senna a 
your shoes—you should wear Walk-Overs. \ few stones were beginning to roll down- — their sides. Then all seemed still 
Thei r lit th hei | ward Something within us made us Start We stood still a minute, then, with a 
cir quality is more an a name, their style Is | forward at a run, our faces white. There ry in our throats that could get no 
more than a pretense, their fit is more easing and 5 : ‘ame the whistle of a locomotive around farther, we — forward | looked 
| the curve. We looked at each other with above again nother great fissure was 
pleasing than you ever imagined in shoes! on I that queer little sharp glance men have beginning to show; I could see that there 
$4.50 and $5.00, standard prices. Other grades down A wh en they a — is ahead; then = ee . anothe r — and that rye = 
. > lips gripped, and, throwing away our rods, all would be gone y voice found streng 
to $3.50 and up to $7.00; and all are good. | 7 age Sak we” eax aan a “sls off tocome forth: with a little shout I pointed 
Exclusive Walk-Over stores or agencies a the train before it went into the pass to the threatening earth above, and Mr 
are established in all cities and towns of eS | dead is weep " ig Pine get! lie mors ge a wrt he more 
‘es Straight trom my _ heac my lat was es, he shouted, see if the mo ae 
the United States and in the principal | blown. I did not stop to look for it, reason for hurry. George, get at the back Ma 
cities of the world. : There came another whistle, and we of the train, see what you can do, and a 
Call at your local Walk- knew that time was short The crevices then hurry everybody you can to = = 
Over dealer's and be fitted and cracks were growing bigger. Greater nouse Throw It open. We'll take = ie. 
in the Walk-Over way. stones wert toppling and tumbling down ot all we can. I'm going to work wher 
the side of the cut. the slide is worst. 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY “We can't make it,’ I panted. “That’s Be the blood leave 1” a ré 
the transcontinental, and it’s going fast.” a lere it’s worst?” called, an¢ 9 
Manufacturers of Walk-Overs “We've got to make oe came back the rain seemed to come colder in my face i 
for Men and Women ice at my side. “Once it gets into the cut, than ever “But the slide above—ts 
Campello George, with its vibration, there'll be coming It'll swoop down on—" 
(Brockton) He stopped and gasped. His face went “It makes no difference,” Mr Jordan 
hite ind I guess mine did, too. The answered. He was running with the speed 
great engine had swung into the cut and and training of a professional His tace 
is thundering along with its string of was set. I tried to grasp his arm 
passenger coaches huddled behind it. We “It does make a difference,” | s! uted 
raised our hands We  screamed—as “It means death to work there, Mr. Jot 
hough the train could hear us Our dan. Can’t you see the rest of th cut 
eyes went wide as we saw the great slab is liable to cave in at any minute You 
earth and stone above slip a few feet, can’t do any good up there. Theres no! 
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most important line of watch movements, “Riverside.” 
i” #£We are pleased to present the above sketch, showing our 


unexcelled position on the banks of the Charles River and 
the general surroundings and beautiful grounds of the Waltham 














factory, famous all over the world as being the highest type of ae | 
industrial organization in any land, not only for beauty and | 
general fitness of surroundings, but for the excellence of its A 
products. 7 


The Riverside grade is supplied in Five Sizes, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Ask your Jeweller. 


Send this Coupon for FREE Riverside Booklet 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass. 




















I Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


Our free book on shells contains much prac- 
tical and useful information about modern 
improvements in ammunition. Write for it. 

Here are some things it will tell you about: 

Modern Construction — THE BLACK 
SHELLS have a solid brass head, no battery 
cup, no crevices through which the gases of ex- 
plosion are wasted through leaking backward. 

Waterproofing—T HE BLACK SHELLS are 
better waterproofed even than our famous old 
CLIMAX shells. You know how strong a 
claim that is. 

Modern Crimping —THE BLACK SHELLS 
are crimped with exceeding firmness and 
smoothness. They work through an automatic 
or pump gun as though they were greased. 

The finest new thing in 20 years of ammunition 
history is our Non-Mercuric Primer. It sets new 
standards of uniformity and speed. Don’t fail to 
read the paragraphs upon this subject in the book. 

Our Flash Passage is double the ordinary size— 
allowing twice as much of the Primer flame to rush 
directly into the main charge. 

Any one of these modernisms is enough to make 
the reputation of a shell. Think of getting all five 
combined together. Try the shells. Send for book. 
There are three classes of THE BLACK SHELLS: 

ROMAX,a black powder shell with 5-16-in. brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made (%¢ inch brass). 

AJAX, is the highest grade smokeless (both bulk 
and dense) shell made. Has a long one-inch brass. 


United States Cartridge Co. 
Dept. 9 LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 











ees Teeth Never Decay 


The nearest approach to perfect cleanliness of 
the teeth is obtained by the daily use of Calox. 
“THE OXYGEN DOES IT” 





All Druggists, 25 Cents 


Sample and Booklet free on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS. Rew YORK 


Ask for the Calox Tox " 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


e $8.00 to $22.00 on 



















Hoosier Heaters 
and Ranges 


Why not buy the Best when yor 
can buy them at such low unheard 
of Factory Prices. Our new improve 
ments absolutely surpass anything 
ever produced Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your winter's 
fuel. Thirty Days Free Trial in your 
own home before you buy. Send 

ostal today for large free cata- 
i and prices. 


Hoosier Stove Co., 218 State St., Marion, Ind. 





















Moth | 
Proof 






15 Days Free Trial Offer. Finest 
Christmas, Birthday or Wedding Gift. Write for 


15 days free trial offer and photo illustrations of all the 

beautiful designs in Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests. Pro- 
and woolens from moths, dust and damp. Factory 

Write today for all particulars free, 


Cedar Chest Co. Dept.2 Statesville, N.C. 


How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing todo. Buy one of our 
Easy Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupon 
Trust sonds, paying interest semi-annually, 
and issued in denominations of $1,000.00, up 


Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe No. 26 
It describes our new method of saving. 


GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bond Department Established 1899 






Piedn Freight prepaid. 
iedmont Red Cedar 














| the train or the workingmen, but more 


|and wet and stern faced, was coming up 


|} your nerve—where’s your nerve! Come 





CAPITAL $500,000.00 














I will send as long as they last my 25c. Book 


Strong Arnis | 


For 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 

utify, and gain great strength in your shoulders, 

arms, and hands, without any apparatus. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

22 Barker Bldg. 110 W. 42d St.. New York | 
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Sate to Sea 
(Continued from page 28) 


a chance in a hundred that anybody’s left 
alive. And it’d be just throwing your—” 

He stopped and looked at me for just 
a second. 

“To go that way, George, would be hon- 
orable and fair and brave,” he told me, 
and his voice seemed to have a note of 
thankfulness in it. “Many a time ‘I’ve| 
fought to keep from going in a lot more 
cowardly way.’ 

With that he was gone, leaping across 
the ditches, hurrying through clumps of 
scratchweed and scrub pine and on toward 
where a few forms were beginning to 
show, and where the hissing steam and 
smoke told of danger and of death. I 
tried to follow, but for a minute all I 
could do was to watch that hurrying form 
as it sped along, anxious, it seemed, to 
reach a place at last where there was the 
chance of forgetting, and forgetting hon- | 
orably, forever. I saw him summon men 

saw him order them about like a gang | 
of laborers. I saw him mount the great 
pile of earth and begin to tear at the 
massed rocks as though he could free the 
train with his bare hands. I looked above 
and saw that the fissure at the head of 
the cut was widening. 

Then, from the rear of the train, I saw 
the men Mr. Jordan had sent there begin 
to carry forth persons and start with them 
toward our little house on the hill. My 
work was before me now, and I ran 
ahead as fast as I could. 

One by one they brought them in, then 
by twos and by threes, silent figures some- 
times — ones that wouldn't speak again. 
There were others, too, that groaned. 
There were some whose faces were white 
and whose ears and lips showed red—and 
the doctors from town who looked at them 
shook their heads. There were others 
whose eyes were closed, but who still 
breathed. There were women, there were 
men, and there were babies. 

And as they came we tried to do what 
we could. The beds went first. Then, 
palleted on the floor, side by side, we 
put them. And as I helped, tearing sheets 
into bandages, spreading pallets, doubliag 
even the carpets that they might make a 
resting place for some one, my ears were 
still on the outside, waiting for that sec- 
ond sullen roar that would tell of the 
other landslide; my heart was out there 
in the cut, where I knew Mr. Jordan was 
working, working and hoping that the 
rocks above would come upon him—and 
bring him forgetfulness. 








IME after time I went to the window, 
just fora peek at the cut. I couldn’t see 





than once my eyes went above to where 
the slippery mass still hung threatening. 
I guess I prayed a little; I don’t know 
Then I screamed. The mountain had 
torn itself loose. It had started down- 
ward. I rushed from the house and out | 
to the graveled walk 

Then the tears came to my eyes. I felt 
myself quake and reach out my arms. 
Mr. Jordan, half reeling, dirty and grimy, 


the walk, while behind him walked men 
with picks and shovels—their work 
stopped at last. I kinda half cried, I 
guess, because I remember that Mr. Jor- 
dan stepped forth quickly and grabbed me. 

“George,” he said sharplike, “where's 


on, there’s work to do yet! How are they 
in the house?” 

“T’ve been trying to take care of them,” 
I answered, “as many as we could. They’ve 
taken some farther on. A lot are dead.” 

I reached out and clasped his hand in both 
of mine. Nothing mattered much to me 
right then, now that he was all right. 1 
followed him as he walked into the house 

One quick look at those on the floors 
and in the rooms, and then something 
crossed his face—like a _ cloud He 
stepped—almost ran—across the house 
and down into the hallway. I knew what 
it was. I knew the sacrifice he had made 
He saw the key in the door of the locked 
room, and I knew what was going on in 
his heart—just like a priest that must pro- | 
fane a shrine. But he didn’t say any- 
thing. He just brought his lips into a 
straight line, and hesitated a minute and 
folded his hands. Then something seemed 
to seize him, and he stepped forward and 
swung open the door 

A step or so inside and he whirled 


| His face was ghastly His arms were 


stretched out far from his body. He} 
gave one more wild glance at the two| 
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: Where Accurate 
Time is Vital 
Towerman E. F. W. E. Brown. an- 


Heide of the Rock The selection of a watch is not other Rock Island 
Island Lines bas car- 4 case of sentiment or fad with pe gion ae 
Hamilton Watch that Tailroad men. Their watches  ramilton that is fa- 
is highly satisfactory. must be the best. Both men _ mous for its accuracy, 
shown above carry Hamiltons 
and that they are just two out of many thousands of Hamilton 
owners on railroads is proven by this fact: Over one-half (almost 


\ 





56%) of the men on American Railroads maintaining Official 
Time Inspection carry. The 


amiltond fate 


‘*The Railroad Timekeeper of America’”’ 


If you want a watch as accurate as the watches these men carry buy a 
Hamilton. The Ilamilton 12-size shown here is the most accurate os 
thinnest 19 or 23 jewel 12-size watch made in America. This size so 


sicher newinl Write for ‘The Timekeeper” 


a book about watches containing ad- 
vice about bow to buy a watch that 
everyone interested in the purchase 
case with a Hamilton movement 1f ofa fine watch can profitably read. 
you desire. Prices of movements It contains pictures, descriptionsand 
only, $12.25 to $60.00. Prices a price list of various Hamilton 
of complete watches timed . Models, 

and adjusted in the case Reet re HAMILTON WATCH 
at the factory, $38.50 “° ov COMPANY 

to $125.00. j . tisonear, Pa. 


Hamilton Watches are made in 
standard watch sizes and sold by 
leading jewelers everywhere. Your 
jeweler can fit your present watch 
































Smart Clothes for Men 
Send for Catalogue, Free 
The Stein-Bloch Company 
Rochester, New York 
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E One year’s saved garage bills 


First « 


The standard fireproot garage. In successful use 
in every state of the United States. 


Write for catalog * 


your 
DI ) 
Freight prepa d east of Rocky M’:'s 


Metal Shelter Co. 52° Ma": 





RemohGems 


Marvelous 
Synthetic | 





often cover the cost of a 






Look and Wear 
Like Diamonds 
Not Imitation 

—the greatest triumph of the electric 

furnace, Will cut glass—stands filing, fire and acid 

tests like a diamond—guaranteed to contain no glass. 

Remoh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 

brilliancy is guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 

cost of a diamond, These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Mountings. 

Sent On Approval Anywhere in U.8. Your money 

cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satistactory 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel 

Book—yours for the asking. 


Order NOW | jj ca Wanton es a Mo. 
and save 
winter 
storage 





Portable fireproof garage 
vat the last cost. No repairs. Indestruc- 
Built of metal units which interlock and 
each other, without framing Easy to 
Strong, durable and handsome 48 Masonry 









e and model of car 80 we can 
i style garage to best suit 















need. Prices $1 
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Patentees and Sole Mfrs. 
Pruden Svatem bidgs. 
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Go to bed in “DELPARK” 
Pajamas or Nightrobes and you'll 
get up in good humor. The 
Winged Foot, our trademark, 
pledges to you loose, luxurious in- 
door garments made of soft, silkily 
smooth fabrics and drafted and 
draped with all the ‘‘smartness’’ 
of outdoor clothes. 

Wor by the best-dressed men and sold 
by the best-kept shops. Look for the 


Winged Foot. For a postcard, a dainty 
booklet on the Etiquette of Men's Dress. 


DELPARK, Inc. 
Bedell Parker, President 
Broadway at 31st Street, New York 
North American Building, Chicago 
Los Angeles an Francisco 
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The celebrated 
Jaeger Underwear is 
suitable alike for men, 


women and children, 
and for all conditions of 
health and occupation. 
Recommended by the 
Medical Profession 
everywhere. 


Explanatory cata- 
logue and samples 
free on request. 





Dr. Jaeger’s S.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St. 
Agents in all Principal Cities 
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Dont blame , 
he razor *~ : 


Its your 


lather 


You had to help soften the beard by 


tubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
tubbing brought the blood to the sur- 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though 
it were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbing in,’’ as it 
thoroughly softens the beard while the 
lather is worked up on the face. Re- 
duces shaving to two operations—lathering 
and shaving. 4 the time saved. 

As it contains no free caustic, there is 


no smarting, and you get a delightful, 
cool shave, 


For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Safe to Sea 


(Concluded from page 30 


forms that lay on the bunks, their eyes 
closed, and he seemed to gasp for breath. 
He grasped my arms, and I could feel the 
cut of the clutching fingers. 

i he asked, stammeringly, 


“Just shock,” I said. “They're asleep 


now, I guess. Maybe I oughtn’t have 
used up the room for somebody that 
wasn’t injured, but all the rest of the 


place was filled up and 


E wasn’t listening. Instead there had 
come another little gasp from his 
lips, and he had sprung across the room 
and knelt between the bunks. I saw his 
arms go out as though he would crush the 
form of the woman and the little boy to 
him and hold them there forever. Then 
the hands shook; I could see that the tears 
were beginning to stream down his weary 
face. The lips trembled, tried to straighten, 
and failed. His head bent forward. 
“Somewhere,” he murmured, and _ his 
voice was strange and husky, “somewhere 
—safe to sea!” 
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A Broncho School 


Continued from page 16 














slippery incline, and stopping every minute 
to beat my numbing hands together, | 
finally arrived at the top of the roof. The 
stovepipe was stuffed with gunny sacks 
and large rocks. 

This was only a variation of the regu- 
lar program, for that whole week had 
been positively bristling. One day the 
boys had ridden into the room on their 
horses and dismounted at their desks. A 
calf had been shut up overnight, tied to 
the stovepipe. 


Artes sleepless nights of wild schem- 
ing, I had set forth every morning to 
the conflict. The sting of struggle had 
become one of the feelings of life, but I had 
resolved that this week must end it. All of 
my best pedagogy had been scorned; there 
was no hope of a peaceful solution; it was 
a trial of strategy or strength. I realized 
that I was up against a well-established 
organization, the heads of which had a 
reputation to sustain, and, as the town de- 
clared, there was “simply nothing to it.” 
I knew that they meant to do me no vio- 
lence; their object was simply to make me 
either “get under or cet off.” 

On the particular Thursday they began 
to carry out their program, painted in 
green on the back of the door: 

*10-10.15—Opening of school. 
conversation. To 10.30— 


General 
Arithmetic. To 


11—Recess. Water horses. To 11.30— 
Smoke and chewing gum. To 11.45— 
Spelling. To 1.45—Noon. To 2—Short 
nap. To 2.15—Language. To 2.30—Social 
period. To 3—Recess. To 3.30—Wood- 


splitting. Wednesday and 
noons off.” 

This may have been a_ well-rounded 
schedule for the development of mind 
and body, but it certainly did not coincide 
with the course of study. 

All that afternoon I tried to appear 
calm and cheerful, in spite of the general 
chaos and cigarette smoke. The pupils 
studied well and called on me to hear 
their lessons. 

When dismissal time arrived, I stood up 
defiantly : “You will all stay after school.” 

My voice sounded strangely unconvinc- 
ing. But while an answered wink went 
around the room I managed to gain the 
door. All was silent for a few minutes, 
then there was a half-heard guttural sig- 
nal, and the whole school rushed toward 
the door 

I grabbed for the ax handle, which was 
just outside, and, brandishing my weapon, 
rushed toward the oncoming mob. Sur- 
prised and at last frightened, they slunk 
back. Hitting to right and left, I followed 
them up until they slunk into their seats 
again. It was a small triumph, yet I shud- 
dered to think of the six-shooters and 
baptizing that might come on the morrow. 
I had resisted and knew that it would 
go hard with me 


AS I paced the back of the room, back 
and forth past the door, waving my 
ax handle heroically, yet trembling in every 
limb and trying to swallow the great 
frightened gasps, I beheld a little bunch of 
cattle lazily ambling along, rumpling up 
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The Only Shirts 4 >. 2 
That Protect the Neck i. J 





If you’re wearing shirts with the now q 2 
old-fashioned neckband, with its BS Sc “ 
exposed front collar button, you’re ;- ~~ 
putting up with a lot of unneces- 

sary discomfort and disfigurement. \ 


What’s the use of being partial to the 
back of your neck? Why not be protected 
" in front? Wear Faultless Shirts, with this 
new and greatest comfort feature — 
Nek-Gard—which avoids the collar-but- % - G 


ton spot, prevents pinching and keeps \ — P 
SS Ne’ 


, the collar button from falling out. 


This Nek-Gard idea came to us like 





7 a revelation. We saw its mighty 
importance to every man who wears Ny 
a shirt, had it patented, and now the NI 
Nek-Gard is on every Faultless Shirt ‘ 
regardless of grade or price. . 
; sfe% 
==S tN wots 




















WITH PATENT 


_NEK GARD 


Nct)) } 
‘e . The best thing that ever happened to a shirt —and it happened yy 
to the best shirts. 


Faultless Shirts have always been the 
best you could buy. 


The choicest shirtings from the world’s 
famous looms go into them; they are cut over roomy patterns 
noted for style and naturalness; their make-up and finish equal 
custom-made shirts. And now they embody adsolute shirt 
comfort. Made in all popular shirt fabrics, without extra 
cost for the Nek-Gard betterment, and enthusiastically 
sold by haberdashers everywhere. If you asin NN 
don’t know where to buy them, —_ \ 
write us, and we'll tell you where. - \ 
X 


? “The Cozydozy Kind’’ 


¢ 
Lat) Noted for their roominess—also for their shapeliness and good 
rY) fit. They have that refinement of materials and finish which 
nN every well-groomed man desires. i 


seams. 
ma MY 
3 i 








j Accurate sizes. Flattened 
Sold by the same enthusiastic dealers who sell Faultless Shirts. 


E Rosenretp& Co. veer. . 


BALTIMORE.MD. USA 



















The regulation Arm of 
| North and South America’s 
leading Police Departments. 


The safest, simplest and most 


dependable revolver you can buy 


FOR HOME PROTECTION 


A Colt Revolver gives its owner the courage of his con- 
victions — it never fails to act when called upon. 

Ask your dealer to show you this splendid weapon and 
explain the Colt Positive Lock that makes accidental dis- 
charge impossible. It automatically blocks firing pin from 


cartridge. 
Released only when trigger is intentionally pulled 


| YOU CAN’T FORGET TO MAKE IT SAFE 


Send for Catalogue No. 14 








Shows all styles Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols in desirable calibers, weights and sizes 


COLT PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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A Broncho School 


(Concluded from page 31 








the snowshoe track on the hillside. The 
great cowboy bulk driver wore long white 
woolly chaps and had massive shoulders. 
It was Bachy Bum taking his early beet 
steers to the railroad. They were mousing 
along very slowly, and Bachy was holding 
them back so that they would not lose a 






OU can’t tell positively what success you 
will have with azy stove until you test it in 


















single pound by the exertion of walking your own home. We have more than sat- Y, 

test. ' : isfied 00, 000 families—but every one of them took their Kalama- ZY 

But even while I marveled at the un- zoo on trial. That’s all we want you todo. But yourdealerdoesn't ZY 

usual serenity and peacefulness of the offer that. Yet you have to pay him a big profit and for what? He 3 L 

‘. scene, an inspiration seized the cowboy, adds no value to the stove. He offers no better terms of credit than ZF 

0 f H and he dug his heels into the broncho's we do. He can’t offer as good a stove as the Kalamazoo at amy price. Y 
ne 0 1S ribs. Right into the school yard he rode So let us save you the $5.00 to $40.00 that the middlemen get and Z% § 

and, dismounting, fastened his bridle to a give you the finest, most improv ed stove made on 30 dz ays Free Trial— Yy 

stirrup. Then he untied his lariat and his 360 days’ approval test—backed by a $100,000 Bank 3ond Guarantee. GZ 


Million Friends 


Prof. A. P. 


big cattle whip, and, slipping them into his 
sheepskin coat, walked into the school- 
room. 

A dangerous spark was swimming in his 


Your Kalamazoo Shipped the Day Your 
Our Order Arrives— 
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Anderson is said 






































ae be a man W ith a million big, blue, untamed eyes. I could feel my Free Freight Prepaid 
friends. upper lip beginning to shrivel. Book ; 
For a million childret = He walked up to the desk, his six- | Z Shows & —all blacked, polished, ready 
. unon children are shooter dangling threateningly from his] ZZ to set up in your home. 
made constantly happier be- belt. ; WY, 400 You'll be proud of your Factor ¢ 
cause he invented Puffed Wheat “I got it in for this darn squirm. Some- | Z Styles Kalamazoo. No otliers 
and Puffed Rice. body turned out my calves yesterday, and | 7 are so handsome, so rich 


looking, 
1ent, 


so conven- 
durable, 


it must have been them.” 


wales) 


Tonight legions of children 





so 
will eat Puffed Grains in milk. HE children sat motionless in their so saving of fuel. 
Tomorrow morning mvriads seats, their eyes fixed with congealed got ae’ I] be proud 400- ESTE 
> ° c : — O 1e Nye saving 
. ‘ terror. . : o : S 
t others w : ‘ml \ it ‘ , * 
of ; thers will eat them with ass: bodies. 1 widees to.clve am in ore. ; U _ 
sugar and cream. some stiff jaw about the fierce way you one ne Oe , 
: mae a 1 seni ces every penny paid. We 
And not one of them ever have done treated this schoolmarm. Now, pay freight both ways 
tasted cereal food nearly so if she was spotty like some, I wouldn't te & > 
: peers have nothing to say, but she ain’t called 


Mail Postal for Free Book— 
Free Trial—Year’s Test 


Write today for the book that 
and for the lowest prices in 
America, factory bargains in 
heaters and cookers of every 
kind for every purse. Write us 


good as these. 


All Are Glad 


that these foods were invented. 


you no bunch of galoots and toughs. She | 2 
ain't never preached soapy religion and 
weeped for you to repent of your thick, 
black-dyed sins; she ain't called on none 
of you pa’s to lick you; she ain’t even | 7 
looked at you and spoke to you with that | 4 


sets the styles in stoves 
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KALAMAZOO 





For here are whole grains made sugared doughnut schoolmarm smile. No, now for the book and reduced FURNACES DIRECT Wy 
wholly digestible. she ain't; she’s acted like the real solid prices, Ask for catalog ata Save $25.00 to $75.00 
a ‘ anid sh and through | and please mention name o on your heating plant 
Here tl 4 ules of gral meat through ° § : this paper. dg 
the granules of grain 3ut I ain’t never come here this even- and get the best made 


We give you the plans 
free. Easy to install 
yourself. Furnace and 


are all blasted to pieces, so di- 


e : ing to hand out no little nursing bottle 
gestion can instantly act. 


| dope to young devils what need their hides | 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo Manufacturers Mich. 






Radiant 
Base Burner 











Here are grains made thin branded, so we will now proceed to the pe Mayne ok oe 
and airv— ffed t sieht ti 6 frisky round-up. y-N ale! prepaid. Free Trial 
ang ally” pulled to cig sin “And you better not dare to move a hair re. re Vil Gas Credit. "Ashi ryan 
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‘And you,” he continued, straightening | 
up and smoothing out his wolf-skin chaps, 
“you'd do all right if you wasn’t so swampy 
hearted and easy wizzled out.” | 
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—THE SINK 
Spigots 
Drain Pipe 

—UTENSILS 


Enamel 


Tin, [ron 
Wood 


—FLOORS 
Tile 
Linoleum 


Wood 


—FURNITURE 
Chairs 
Tables 
Shelves 


—CUTLERY 


Steel-Knives 
Forks 
Spoons 


All Cleaned 


Scoured *"° 
Polished 


Quickly and Easily with- 

















The Whistles 


(Continued from page 17) 


such a case the police apparently lose in- 
terest. 

Although what is now about to be re- 
lated may often have been denied, never- 
theless it has the truth behind it—as those 
who are in the secret know. Most hospitals 
strive to keep down their mortality list in 
their yearly reports, and one way of doing 
it is to transfer the apparently 
moribund to another hospital. 
gray, stone building near the river front, 
whose support does not depend on volun- 
tary contributions, receives most of them 
If “the transfer” dies en route, why, of 


no use of going into minutely follows in 
|certain seasons. All medical schools are 
near the sources of supply—the big cities. 


GHORTLY after the work in the oper- 
ating room an inspection was _ held; 
without a dissenting voice the unknown 
was put down as a “goner’” by the young 
surgeons, and the interne thought proper 
to transfer him to the city’s care. So they 
put him once more in the ambulance and 
the driver drove away very slowly. 


swore, as usual, at the driver, the orderly, 
and the whole staff of the “privately sup 
ported,” but had to take in the unwelcome 
guest, who, to the driver’s surprise, could 
still be referred to as a “he” and not as 
an “it.” 

There was no use of making any further 
examination and, swathed in his bandages, 
| the patient was taken up to the east ward 
}and placed in a cot. 


It was a very foggy morning. 
ereat ferry slips extended themselves into 
indistinct vanishing points; the boats, as 
they replaced one another, slowly dis- 
solved and emerged like huge stereopticon 
views thrown on a damp, gray wall. 

There was a clangor of bells and an 
|}uproar of challenging toots and blares 
| from Ward’s Island to the Battery. The 
windows of the grim, gray building shook 





| 
| 
| e 
| | with the sound 


The nurse on duty in the east ward 
suddenly called the orderly’s attention and 
| pointed down the row of cots 


friendless | 
The big, 


The « CCU- | 


course, there is no entry made; a certain | 
regular mode of procedure that there is 


The “House” of the grim, gray building 


Here he remained in | 
» |a state of coma all that day and night. 
The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pant of the last one had raised himself } 


to a sitting position; before they could 
reach him, he lurched 


of the cot. He turned his head slowly 
from side to side. From beneath the 
bandages the grizzled beard protruded and 
the firm lips could be seen compressed 
together. 

“Port a little, Barry; it’s the South Star 
She’s keeping to the main channel 
in the middle of it. 
she know we've got a 
again.” 

\s if obeying the order, there followed 
long, 
short ones. 
there cam 
if in return 

“Got his helm to port,” said the kneel 
ing man, and he extended one hand over 
his head, as if reaching for the whistle 


Darn it, doesn't 
tow Blow 


a deep-toned roaring blast as 


} 
| 
|pull. “Steady,” he went on, “we must be 
|close in; can you see the shore? Keep a 
taut line! There’s a big yacht just 
astern of him and dead ahead. Star 
|hoard, now! The tide’s got the barge.” 
\gain the hand was extended over his 
head. “Give over, you big bully!” again 
he cried. “Can’t you see we've got 
tow? Full speed ahead; straighten her 
lout! . We’ve got to risk it!” 
HE orderly seized the raving man by) 


his shoulders. “Come, 
| “lie down and take it easy 
| “Don’t talk to me; no time to talk 
|We're in a deuce of a fix! . Doesn't he 
see where he’s going; he'll hit the barge 
sure. Swing 
the wheel!” 
He took a firmer grasp of the 
“My God, the wheel’s jammed!” 
There sounded three low, jarring notes 
in quick succession from out in the rivet 
“No use in backing now.” The words 
came in a groan. “He'll hit the bar 
Stop her! Full speed astern! God he 
us all! 
The window 


come,” he said, 
Easy now.” 


her over! Here—give m« 


railing 


She's crossed our bows!” 
frames, and it seemed as if 
the walls, too, of the gray building quiy 
ered. There was a tinkle yf broken glass 
| from the big window in the corridor 

| the blast of a tremendous explosion rent 
the enshrouding mist and echoed and re 








verberated from both shore For n 
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warning whistle, followed by two | 
Out of the confusion of sounds | 


i forward to his | 
| knees and grasped the railing at the foot 


right | 













Filing, like every other science, 
had to progress from.the complex 
to the simple. The new “‘Y-and E”’ 
Direct Name System was distilled, 
so to speak, from a mass of incon- 
plete ideas of vertical filing. It saves 
the essence and discards the waste. 








The fundamental requirements of 
filing are: to find a paper in the 
shortest possible time; to file it 
ditto; and to insure absolutely 
against loss or misplacement. "The 
alphabetical indexes of our Direct 
Name System point instantly to 
the paper sought; and numerical 
indexes(printed on the same guides 



















“WV and E” filing cabinets are 
without question better than 
any other kind both as re- 
gards cabinet work, finish 
and the mechanical devices 
whichinsure ease of handling 
and long life. Our book 
explains about this also. 


YAWMANa«? FRBE MFG.©. 
452 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canda, the 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Toronto 
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World’s Largest Makers of First 
Quality Filing Systems and 
Business Equipment, 






irect Name System 
of Vertical Filing. 


Rather extraordinary too—for the system is so lucid, so 
logical, so obviously the shortest distance between two points 
(you and the.paper you want) that it’s hard to understand 
why it wasn’t produced before. 





















It took 
us 33 years 
to perfect the 





and folders as the alphabetical) 
provide the quickest method of fil- 
ing and the best error check ever 
devised for a vertical filing system. 

We discuss and illustrate this 
system thoroughly in a forty-page 
book, explaining it technically, 
showing just how much time, 
energy and money it will save you, 
convincingly demonstrating its 
efficiency, safety and wonderful ease 
of operation, and illustrating its ap- 
plication to every kind of business. 
This book, ‘‘ Vertical Filing Down- 
to-Date,’’ is free to those who re- 
quest it on their business stationery. 


A 
valuable 
booklet 
for file 
clerks, and 
those 
responsible 
for filing. 
Read about it. 
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| keeps little hurts from getting big 


Always,— - 
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Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
speed—accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No interference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid. Send 


forour _ 96-Page Book, Free 
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how to av errors = 
hat practice w st —96 pages of vital, 
helpful facts. W orth dollars to any typew . 
Sent absolutely free. If you want: 


more salary—send for 


= see The Tulloss School 
of Touch Typewriting 
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1529 College Hill 
Springfield, O, 





| Rust-Proof 


7, A rusty can easily be- 
comes battered and split, 
garbage anc 





spreading 
disease-bearing odors. 
Wi 9. Cans and 
itt 's “Pais 

are heavily galvanized, 
and resist rust ind fi- 
nile 'y Unaffected 
by the worst winter 
snows and rains 

Three sizes of can and 
pail—at your dealer's 


or direct .ook for 4 
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Dutch Apple Cake 


One traveling in Europe sees much of the Dutch 
Apple Cake. It is fruity, easily digested, and 
altogether a wholesome dish. The crust is im- 


portant. To get it crisp, creamy, and fine flavor, 
use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-—Mix together two cupfuls sifted flour. 
half a teaspoonful salt, one generous teaspoonfu 
baking powder; rub into this one heaping table- 
spoontd’ butter. Beat one egg, add to_it four 
tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand Condensed Milk di 


luted with three-fourths cup water, and stir this 1] 


| into the dry mixture. Beat well and spread the 
dough half an inch thick in ashallow baking pan. 
Pare six apples, cut into eighths, lay them sharp 
edges down, in parallel rows on 
_ top of the dough, pressing them 
in slightly. Sprinkle one-third 
of a cup of sugar over theapples 
and bakeina hot ovenabout half 
an hour, _— 
Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
\ — 
\ 
a. BORDEN’S 
/,\ CONDENSED MILK CO. 
** Leaders of Quality” 


Est. 1857 New York 
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Here is Your Chance to Own 


Dr. Eliot’s Famous 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


R. ELIOT’S original conception, in planning 

the Harvard Classics (The Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books), was to place the essentials of a liberal univer- 
sity education within reach of everyone who might 
have the desire for knowledge. 


This idea was worked out in practical form in a 
set of books that contain, within the limits of an 
ordinary bookshelf, the greatest thoughts, the most 
powerful ideas and the noblest forms of literary ex- 
pression that the human race has ever produced. 


The publication of this great work was historic. 
In scope and in contents it has no parallel in literature. 

We are now able to offer a popular edition at a 
popular price. This famous library is now within 
everybody’s means. 


A New 50-Volume Edition 


at a Popular Price 


One of the readers of the Five-Foot Shelf calls it “the world’s 
civilization on a bookshelf.’’ Can you afford not to read a work 
that deserves this title ? 

The Popular Edition contains every word found in the 
expensive sets. It is complete in every detail. 


*, 64-Page Book Free 






® ’ ' , aS 
*. Mail the coupon cut from this advertisement for full 
cw. % particulars of price and terms. At the same time we 
7 will send you our attractive 64-page book, which 
% describes every feature of the Popular Edition. 
® P P 
Se. 8, *%, We want a few experienced special repre- 
Sonne * ~ sentatives in good localities to represent 
416 W 13th St *, us in the distribution of the Popular Edition. 
New York City o Write direct to our main office in New York, 
Please send to me by mail ™% or apply personally to any branch office. 
free of charge, the _H4-page *. in 
cenkiet Gesseming The | *s, P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
~ Publishers of Good Books 
Name “ a 
‘ New York 
Address 
* 
*, 
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stant the whistles were stilled, and then 
above the pandemonium that broke loose 
could be heard the long-drawn, hoarse 
wailing of a siren calling for help. The 
kneeling figure relaxed and fell back on 
the bed. From everywhere nurses and 
doctors came running to the windows 
The general supposition was that ther 
had been a collision and the boilers of 
some steamship had blown up 

When silence had been restored the or- 
derly directed the doctor's attention to the 
occupant of the last cot. He lay there 
quietly. As the doctor bent over him, the 
orderly went on explaining. 

“It was just as if he saw something 
was going to happen, sir. He seemed to 
be right in the middie of it and collapsed 
just as the explosion took place.” 

The doctor lifted the bandages; the 
patient’s eyes fluttered a little and opened 

“What’s your name?” asked the doctor. 

“Bickmore,” came the reply. “Captain 
of tug Penora. Is Dan Barry saved? The 
South Star hit the barge we had in tow 
Is she damaged—is the steamer sunk? 
Any lives lost?” 

“No,” said the doctor, reassuringly hu- 
moring a person evidently in delirium. 
“No lives were lost. It’s all right.” 

“The San Blas won't get her cargo,” 
murmured the captain, and relapsed into 
silence. 

The doctor had made some notes on his 
writing pad. 

“He’s asleep,” he said at last, turning 
to the orderly. “I think he’ll pull through, 


| The Whistles 


(Concluded from page 33) 


now.” Then he added: “A strange puz- 
zle box, this thing we call a brain.” 

The papers had it all wrong in their 
early issues; the Penora, that luckily 
escaped destruction, was supposed to be 
towing a load of high explosives for use 
in the quarries up the Hudson. The South 
Star, whose bow had been completely 
wrecked, and her forward compartment 
flooded, comprised the greatest damage 
except for broken windows on the shores. 
It was not until a week later, when they 
had dredged out of the channel some 
half dozen B. L. R. guns, a few thousand 
repeating rifles, and a scow load of scat- 
tered ammunition, that the truth came out. 

It was a matter of some debate as to 
whom the joke was on. Whether it could 
be charged to the account of the big 
manufacturing concern, whose bill for the 
illicit cargo had not been paid by the in- 
termittent Central American Republic, for 
whom it was intended, or the captain of 
the South Star, who ran the risk of bump- 
ing pretty hard an innocent-looking barge 
rather than give over a few feet of what 
he considered was his “right of way.” 
Perhaps, after all, the joke was on the 
doctor, who had diagnosed the correct 
reading of the whistles as “delirium in- 
duced by shock and a slight fracture of 
the cerebellum.” Maybe it was on the 
other doctors of the “privately supported,” 
who had not counted on the strength of 
the captain’s constitution. He fully recov- 
ered his health and the gold watch turned 
up in a Second Avenue pawnshop. 
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“My Comrade’”’ 


By CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


N a day when Youth was winging, 

Lo! I heard a comrade singing; 
And he beckoned me and beckoned 
Till I sotned him on his way. 
“Come,” he said, “‘ for Time ts flying— 
Age ts hastening, Youth is dying— 
Come and we will turn September 


Back into the bloom of May!”’ 


Oh! I thanked my Comrade kindly, 
And I followed him right blindly; 
He was such a merry fellow 

As he sang his roundelay. 

All my happy heart I showed him— 
For the fairy gift I owed him 

He who taught me that September 
Still could hold the goy of May! 


So, my Comrade, I was ready 

With a sptrit stanch and steady, 
Quick to snatch the fickle moment 
Of our fleeting holiday. 

How we laughed, the hours whiling, 
Though we knew that no beguiling 
Could do aught but cheat September 
With a masquerade of May! 


Sometimes still I hear him calling, 
But the Autumn leaves are falling, 
And his voice has lost tts lilting, 
Luring music, blithe and gay — 
And his song ts faint and hollow, 
For I may not rise and follow 

I who know that bleak November 
Ts a mockery of May! 
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| CHRISTIAN | MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE. LIONS | Si 
‘HRISTIANITY is the greatest fact in history. The early Christians endured martyrdom rather than forsake Principle. 
The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, depicts 87,000 people assembled in the Coliseum at Rome to witness 

the Christians given to the lions. In such a scene may be read the inevitable doom of the Empire that ruled the world. 
The blood of the Martyrs is the seed from which Christian civilization sprang. If you would know the history of mankind— 
every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home ‘the world-famed publication, 


\Ridpath’s History of the World 
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| We ‘P mail free a beautiful 46 page booklet of sample pages y. all Collier’s readers interested in our offer who 
| mail us the coupon at the bottom of this page. Hundreds of Collier’s readers have already availed themselves 
of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers living in every state in 
the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We are closing out the few remaining sets of the last 
edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. We offer these sets to Collier’s readers 


lat a very low price and on easy terms 


We will name our price only in direct letters to © those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 








Mf plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause Send coupon to-day. 
William J. Bryan 


said: “Dr. Ridpath’s History of the 
World is a lasting monument to the au- 






























sreat injury to future sales. 





President McKinley 
said: ‘I am familiar with the merits 
of Ri Ipath’s History of the World, and 
cordially commend it to the scholar as 
well as to the plain people generally.” 


thor’s intelligence and industry. It is 
thorough and comprehensive and will 
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Shs ruc 
President Warren 
Boston University, said: “‘I should be 
glad to see it placed in the library of 7 ql ’ 
every young person in the United F ‘ ‘ ay * # Ge Ke 
Tey sees ha) tad : . , : 4 a 
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States, and even in the English-speak- 
ing world. In families where there 
are bright children it will render ex- 
cellent service to the cause of popular - 
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intelligence.’ RIGPATH FIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPAT 
s vill. tL 

President Harrison west. | vo. VOL.I.: VOL.1v. VOL.V. VORVL ~YOLvi. “veky bs 
said: ‘‘The author’s labors are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. The print- THE CLOSE © 
ing and binding are first class and the BARBARIAN THE PEQPLEAND THE ENGLISH FRANCE . 
illustrations are numerous and of a EGYPT ROME sda NCY REVOLUTION THE GERMANY ITALY THE WINETEE! 
high order. I most heartily recom- Chatuara PAN TIVIA - ASCE NDE a THE KINGS AGE OF EASTERN EUROPE AND DAWN © 
mend this great wor k for study and ARAYEHIA GREECK THE KINGDO pyr ov te NEW WORLD FREO'K THEGREAT UNITED STATES MINOR AMERICAN THE TWENTIETH 
convenient reference. Yat’. THE PEPUBLIC. ASCEND AND THE AGE OF GREAT BRITAIN STATES 
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AAC rox CENTURY 
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Bishop Vincent 
said: ‘‘Ridpath’s History is in clear 
and agreeable style, comprehensive ts * . 
in treatment, readable type and admir- MASSIVE =G- ar 
able illustrations. This set of books is VOLUMES é . . 2 eh 
a permanent college chair of general a : ‘ 
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VERY citizen should know the history of his own country 
and of the world to intelligently perform his full duty as a 
citizen in the Government of This Nation. How else are we 
to judge of the great nati ! rT 
decision except by some |} 


Policy, the Question of ‘ ating 

and commercial world, t] hts of labor capita! 
the conflict bety 1 Social » On d and organized 
business 2 rdust the ot 

other im press upon us as a nation tor intel- 
ligent ecision. How have such questions been 
met in t e answer read the history of ancient civilizations 
wl cayed and died. Read the history of mighty Babylon, 


ome, and familiarize yourself with their growth, develop- 
Read the history of the French Revolution, the establish- 
public, out of which came the empire dominated by Napoleon. 
you know history, when you know the cause of the rise and 


f empires and nations, and not until then, will you be able to 
ently discuss wad decide the great questions that are pressing now 
here for attention. The growth, development an d decay of the 

nations of the world constitute the most inspiring theme that can claim the 
attention of man, and Dr. Ridpath tells it better than it has ever been told 
before. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds you 
spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorb- 


ing and inspiring was ever written. Mail coupon promptly. The -sample 
pages are sent ee mail free. 








IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his won- 
derfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever 
equaled.. He pictures the great historical events as though they 
ippening before your eyes; he carries you with him to 
f old; tomeet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 

iate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned 
ull the Southern Seas with Drake; to circumnavi- 
with Magellan; to watch the Greek spearmen 


h the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon. /f 
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ibsorbing interest with supreme reliability. 
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the present year. You can take this great 
set of books into your own home, at 











pn little cost of money and pay for 440 So. Desthorn Street 
it very easily only a few cents a day oralew CHICAGO, ILL 
dollars amonth. Itisnowin the homes of Please mail f ample pages of 
more than 200,000 American families. Ridpath’s History of the World, contain- 
Can youafi ford to be without it? Ridpath oun Phas annrestan “ we me 
cove! \ ry nation,¢ very rates, Cesar ar espeare, diagram 
time | pellbound by of Panama Canal,and write me fullp 
his won ‘e. Nothing 
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TIRELESS! 


An Automobile cannot run without 
tires — jolts, jars and lack .of speed 
would be the result. 

Man, to get the highest Efficiency 
must use shock absorbers at his heels. 


O’SULLIVAN’S HEELS 


Are made of new Jive rubber with all 
the spring in it. 

They last more than twice as long as leather: 
keep their shape better and give style, com- 
fort and resiliency to your tread. 

One long joy-walk without a breakde 

when you keep out shocks with 
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